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Managing an international flagship airline across 
40 countries demands a robust collaboration tool. 
That's why Japan Airlines is on Office 365. 
It gives 20,000 employees the ability to stay 
productive wherever they are on nearly any 
device. By shifting to Office 365, Japan Airlines 
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When Every 
Minute Counts 


THE CHALLENGE WE FACE IN 
covering catastrophic 
weather events is to find 
new ways to present a story 
as old as time. In the case of 
the brutal events in Okla 
homa, we have focused on the very brief 
warning period that exists before the 
touchdown of a deadly tornado. The ear- 
lier and more accurate the warning, the 
fewer the deaths. Editor-at-large David 
Von Drehle wrote our memorable story 
two years ago about the tornado in Joplin, 
Mo., which killed 161 people. “I’ve cov- 
ered major hurricanes and blizzards, but 
nothing I’ve ever seen packed the destruc 
tive force of the Joplin tornado, the deadli 
est tornado in the past half-century,” Von 
Drehle says. “I tried to convey that force 
in the story I wrote for Time. This time I 
decided to focus more on our only answer 
to that destructive power—which is our 
ability to predict and prepare.” 

He was ably helped for this issue by 
science editor Jeffrey Kluger in New 
York City and by Washington corre 
spondent Jay Newton-Small, who was 
dispatched to cover the twister. She ex 
perienced firsthand the resilience of the 
people of Moore, who have now suffered 
two of the worst tornadoes in a genera 
tion, “Oklahomans know the routine, 
sadly,” says Newton-Small. “But they 
are eager to tell their story because the 
media spotlight also brings increased 
focus on early-warning systems and the 
importance of preparedness.” 
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Tour of Duty 7//M/E 
interviews Britain’s 
Prime Minister 


THIS ISSUE FEATURES A SIX-PAGE PROFILE 
of British Prime Minister David Cameron 
written by Time’s Europe editor, Cath 
erine Mayer. In New York City for a meet 
ing with Prince Harry anda discussion 
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) this magazine and 
remove inserts or 
samples before recycling 


Face time Maver speaks with Cameron 
during a May 15 interview at TiME’s 
New York City offices 


at the U.N., Cameron sat down with 
Time Inc. editors (including Mayer, left, 
and International editor Bobby Ghosh) at 
Time's headquarters. Asked whether gov 
erning a coalition had given him insights 
for President Obama or Congress on the 
art of political compromise, he laughed, 
saying, “You should always hand out ad 
vice to other countries sparingly.” Camer 
on, who has his own challenges at home 
and in Europe, added, “America remains 
so far and away the most important and 
influential country in the world. Your 
friends would love you to sort out more 
rapidly some of the profound issues that 
need to be dealt with.” The story appears 
as the cover of Time's Europe edition. 


BLOCK 
PARTY 


The online universe 
of Minecraft 
rewards painstaking 
diligence. Pixel by 
pixel, Minecraft fans 
have re-created 
everything from the 
fictional continent of 
Westeros in Game 
of Thrones, featured 
in this issue, to 

the Taj Mahal. This 
rendering of the 
Time & Life Building 
in New York City, 
left, took one week 
to build in Minecraft 
and was created 
exclusively for TIME 
by the builders of 
Westeros. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
= In Pop Chart [May 27] we misstated 
the location of the Museum of 
Modern Art’s Rain Room exhibit. The 
exhibit is located at the West Lot, 
directly adjacent to the museum's 
Manhattan location. 
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WITH GREAT RISK 


Let's just say base-jumping wil] never make 
an appearance on our bucket list. Or any 
other list, for that matter. We don't doubt that 
the adrenaline rush that accompanies such 
a stunt is exhilarating. However, 
as a firm that always has your well- 
being in mind, we tend to err firmly 
on the side of caution. (And avoid 
decisions that bear the slightest 


financial resemblance to leaping 





A financial suit of armor 


COMES GREAT RISK. 


foundation for a strong, stable financial plan. 
As a matter of practice, each advisor will 
analyze hundreds of products before choosing 
just the right ones for their clients. This 
isn't to say you can eliminate 
risk altogether, However, with a 
thoughtful, carefully considered 
plan and a commitment to the 
long-view, you can help minimize it. 


So take the time to sit down with 


may seem like overkill, however, 


from a skyscraper.) We view market 
fads and next big things with a suspicious eye. 
And have always believed that managing your 
hard-earned money doesn't mean you have to 
unnecessarily risk it. That's why every Raymond 
James advisor is resolutely grounded in our 
core tenets of conservative management and 


prudent growth—principles that help us lay a 


it does have a nice ring to it. 


a Raymond James advisor. They 
tailor a plan that employs the right amount 
of caution to help you achieve your financial 
goals. For over 50 years now, our advisors 
have quietly served clients differently. Go to 
lifewellplanned.com to learn more. It's time 
to find out what a Raymond James financial 


advisor can do for you. LIFE WELL PLANNED. 
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THE COURAGE OF ONE 


Change starts with one person standing up and saying “no more.” The Somaly Mam Foundation is 
dedicated to ending sex slavery and empowering its survivors as part of the solution. Our multilateral 
approach supports rescues and recovery centers, survivor-driven advocacy, and next-generation 
change through strategic partnerships, grassroots activism, and the media, all led by the vision and 
life's work of Cambodian survivor and anti-trafficking activist Somaly Mam. 


Stand with Somaly. Together, we can end sex slavery. 
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~ Somaly Mam 


Foundation 


Donate Today | somaly.org 
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AF 
$400,000 


Price fetched at auction for a 
pigeon named Bolt, bought in 
Brussels by a Chinese 
businessman, breaking the 
record for the world’s most 
expensive racing bird 


‘ITIS 
DOWNRIGHT 
CHILLING.’ 


= MICHAEL CLEMENTE, Fox 
‘ News executive vice president 
of news, after learning the FBI 
> obtained a sealed search 
a warrant to read e-mails to and 
from chief Washington 
correspondent James Rosen 
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‘We promise 
not to 


% 
« 


screw it up.’ 





MARISSA MAYER, Yahoo 


\ i " CEO, after the company 
“ 1 , acquired popular blog network 
: i : fumblr for $1.1 billion 
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‘All you 


could hear were 
screams, 


STUART EARNEST JR., describing the scene mid-tornado at 
Plaza Towers Elementary School in Moore, Okla.; the May 20 
_—_ storm killed at least 24 people, including nine children 





12% 


Percentage of 
Americans who admit 
to “Netflix adultery,” 
or secretly watching 
a TV show's episodes 
ahead of their partner 


THE WEEK 
A TORNADO 


RAVAGED 
OKLAHOMA 





Eaters in 
the U.S. 
Online food 
delivery titans 
GrubHub and 
Seamless merged 





GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 





Eaters 

in Europe 
Refillable 
olive oil 
bottles 

were banned 
from restaurant 
tables by the E.U. 





‘How long do we have to continue living like this?’ 


z MALIK IBRAHIM, 23-year-old Baghdad resident, criticizing the 
Iraqi government after a dozen bombs across the country killed 95 and wounded more than 250 








Amount the average marijuana smoker in 
Colorado will spend on legal pot next year, 
according to a Colorado State University study 





‘WE PAY ALL THE TAXES WE OWE, 
EVERY SINGLE DOLLAR.’ 


TIM COOK, Apple CEO, during a Senate committee hearing over 
whether the company avoided taxes on $9 billion in income 
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Sources: Yahoo News; fox News: AP: Yahoor CN BC 
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Living on a Prayer 
A Tibetan woman lies prostrate before the 
walls of Labrang Monastery, an important 
site of Tibetan Buddhism in China's Gansu 
province on May 17. Many Tibetans in 
China still complain of discrimination at 
the hands of the Chinese state 
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How Sectarian Rifts 
Are Consuming Iraq 


BY NATE RAWLINGS 


On May 20in Basra, a predominantly 
Shi‘ite city in southern Iraq, a bomb 
ripped through a group of day labor- 
ers who had gathered to buy food 
from a kiosk. A witness would later 
tell Reuters, “One of the dead bodies 
was still grabbing a blood-soaked 
sandwich in his hand.” 

The bombing was one of two 
in Basra and more than a dozen 
across Iraq that day that killed 95 
people and wounded more than 250. 
The following day, May 21, bombs 
exploded near a Sunni mosque in 
western Baghdad, at a sheep market 
in Kirkuk and at a handful of other 
places, killing 20 more all together. 

This latest spate of violence— 
ignited in December, when the 
Shi‘ite-dominated government's secu- 
rity forces raided the home of Sunni 
Finance Minister Rafia al-Issawi— 
leaves many worried that Iraq could 
be sliding back into the chaos of 
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2006-07, when the country devolved 
into a sectarian war. Iraq’s Cabinet 
already postponed April elections 
in six provinces (they’ll happen this 
summer) because of security con- 
cerns. And although the elections 
in the country’s 12 other provinces 
were relatively peaceful, violence 
persisted afterward. According to the 
U.N., 712 people died in Iraq in April, 
the deadliest month in five years. 

Syria’s civil war has exacerbated 
the situation, with Sunni-Shi'ite 
proxy wars flaring up in both Leba- 
non and Iraq. Prime Minister Nouri 
al-Maliki also faces territorial dis- 
putes with the largely self-governing 
Kurds in Iraq’s north. 

So far, overall violence remains 
below its 2006-07 peak, when the 
death toll sometimes reached 3,000 
people per month. But as protests 
continue in advance of the summer 
elections, the country could plunge 
further into crisis. 


Rawlings is a writer at TIME and served two 
tours as a U.S. Army officer in Iraq 


An Iraqi soldier 
steps over 
wreckage left by 
acar bomb in 
Baghdad's Sadr 
City on May 18 





Flashback 
World’s Weirdest 
Election Tiebreakers 


Two candidates in the Philippines 
recently flipped a coin for the 
mayoralty of San Teodoro after each 
received 3,236 votes. They're in 
good company. 


MARCH 10, 2008 
Estancia, N.M. 9 
Two deadlocked y sd 


opponents in a 
board-of-trustees race 
played a hand of 
poker; the winner drew 
a pair of nines against 
the other's ace 
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DO 
COMPANIES 
IN YOUR 
COUNTRY 
COOK THE 
BOOKS? 


Ipsos asked 
3,459 workers 
in 36 nations. 

Here's how 
many said yes. 


68% 


Nigeria 


Greece 


South Africa 








Roundup 
Pressing Issues 
Between India 
And China 


Despite Chinese Premier 

Li Keqiang’s May 19 visit to 
New Delhi, diplomatic relations 
are far from rosy. 


> TERRITORY 

In April, New Delhi asserted that 
Chinese troops had entered ter- 
ritory in the western Himalayas 
claimed by India, prompting a 
tense three-week standoff. Beijing 
pulled back, but the long-disputed 
border remains a sticking point. 


> TRADE 

Both countries hope to reach 

$roo billion in annual bilateral trade 
by 2015, but India complains of a 
growing imbalance, citing a $30 bil- 
lion trade deficit with the Chinese. 








U.K. > WATER 
China’s plan to build three 
new dams in Tibet has caused 
alarm in India, where tens of 
796, millions of people depend on the 
—= | waters that flow from the rivers 
Finland | ofthe Tibetan plateau. 
Ls ess he 
| 
MAY 6, 2011 MAY 24, 2011 
Bury, U.K. Mutale, South Africa 


Three recounts 


couldn't separate the 


Labour and Tory 
candidates in a 
council election, so 
they drew straws; 
Labour's was longer 


Two candidates tied in 
a council election were 
supposed to flip a 
coin, but one 
conceded, saying he 
could not “sell the 
souls” of his 
supporters 








IRAQ: REUTERS: Li; HINDUSTAN TIMES/GETTY IMAGES; ASSAD: SANA/EPA; MUSIC: AFP/GETTY IMAGES 
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TOYS 
\ life size Barbi 
Dreamhouse 
opened in Berlin 
featuring a shor 


water tountain 








A Tragic Lesson 


i Relatives grieve by the graves of victims of the April 24 garment-factory collapse in Dhaka; officials 
now estimate the death toll to be 1,127. The disaster has raised global scrutiny of dangerous working conditions in 
the garment sectors of the developing world. Bangladesh's textile industry accounts for over 75% of the country’s 
total exports and 17% of its GDP. Photograph by Abir Abdullah—EPA 


173,305 


Number of seconds that a Chicago man rode a 
Ferris wheel to earn the Guinness world record; 
he was allowed a five-minute break each hour 


CONTROVERSY 
Pakistan shut off the 
\C at government 
tate it 
telling 


y cool 






‘When a roth iS 
inthe eye o 
the storm, the 
.™ captain does 
ES ot jump. 
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In lieu of a costly Two candidates in \r 
runoff, two supervisor a city-council 


runoff rolled a palr 
of dice; the winner 


candidates picked a 
numbered ball from a 
basket; the one with threw a five, 
the lower number got her opponent 
the seat arm a four 
RY pry 





By Andrew Katz, Dan Macsai and Ishaan Tharoor 
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A Familiar Name for Los Angeles 
Eric Garcetti survives a nasty mayoral race 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


LABOR UNIONS SPENT MILLIONS. 
The two candidates dragged each 
other down ina vicious negative 
campaign. And comedian Will 
Ferrell promised free waffles for 
everyone. Yet in the end, the may- 
oral election in Los Angeles turned 
out to be a Southland snoozer, 
with fewer than 1 in 5 registered 
Angelenos even bothering to vote. 
Their low-turnout choice: 42-year 
old Eric Garcetti. 

In his victory speech, the piano 
playing former city-council presi- 
dent promised to take the city back 
to the future. “Los Angeles is ready 
to put the recession in the rear- 
view mirror,” he said, “and become 
the city of opportunity that I grew 
up in once again.” 

But Garcetti’s victory, which 
followed the most expensive 
campaign in Los Angeles history, 
will go down as one defined by the 
hardscrabble politics of the past. In 
addition to the roughly $15 million 
raised by both candidates, outside 
groups largely funded by local labor 
unions kicked in almost $10 mil- 
lion, mostly for negative ads, which 
dominated the debate. In the end, 
only 19% of the city’s 1.8 million 
registered voters cast ballots. 

A Rhodes scholar, Garcetti is 
the son of a former L.A. district 
attorney and has a mixed heritage 


reflective of the city he will lead. 
His father’s family, of Italian 
descent, emigrated from Mexico 
after the 1910 revolution, and his 
mother traces her roots to Jewish 
immigrants from Eastern Europe. 
During the campaign, he joked in 
Spanish that he was “mestizo doble,” 
or double mixed, and boasted of 
his other credentials, including his 
service as a naval reserve officer. 
He ran against Wendy Greuel, 
the city controller, who once 
worked for the Hollywood studio 
DreamWorks SKG. Both candi- 
dates were liberal Democrats, 
agreeing on most big issues, so 
the campaign often devolved into 
sniping over character and local 
labor issues. Greuel was forced 
to distance herself from nearly 
$8 million in outside support for 
her campaign, mostly from labor, 
including the union that repre- 
sents employees of the department 
of water and power and police and 
firefighters. (Garcetti attracted less 
than $2 million in outside dona- 
tions, including funds from local 
teamsters and longshoremen.) 
Garcetti can’t waste time cele- 
brating. His first big test will come 
in January, when the city faces con- 
tract negotiations with many of 
the same public-employee unions 
that opposed him. 
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A People in Motion 


Americans, by habit, move around. Of the residents 


of Nevada, until recently an economic-boom state, 


only about 24% were born there. By contrast, nearly 
4 out of 5 Louisianans were born in the Bayou State. 


The University of Virginia’s Center for Politics 

reports that states with highly mobile populations 
often voted blue in 2012. Some swing states, like 
Virginia and Florida, have lately had big influxes of 








out-of-staters. A notable exception: Ohio. 





Percentage of 
state's residents 
who were born there 


The Gosnell Effect 


The graphic murder trial of Philadelphia abortion 
doctor Kermit Gosnell may be the best thing 
that's happened to the pro-life cause in years. 

On the heels of Gosnell’s May 13 murder and 
manslaughter convictions (and subsequent life 
sentence), Texas officials are looking into whether 
a Houston doctor killed viable babies outside the 
womb. In New Hampshire, where abortion clinics 
are not typically licensed, a legislator has renewed 
her effort to regulate abortion facilities. An Arizona 
Congressman plans to introduce a measure that 
would ban abortion after 20 weeks; Utah Senator 
Mike Lee has called for a similar ban in Washington 
and a review of abortion policies nationwide. 
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“yp American Red Cross 
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You can help! 


— 


Please donate to American 
Red Cross Disaster Relief 


Survivors of disasters urgently need your help. With your support, 
the American Red Cross is providing warm meals, shelter and hope 
to families when they need it most. 


Donate today at redcross.org 
or call 1-800-RED CROSS 
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Obama’s Grand Old Party 
Direct from 1979, it’s the 
4Ath President on prom night 


BY ADAM SORENSEN 


TUCKED AWAY IN SOMEONE ELSE’S 
shoe box of adolescent artifacts, 
there might be a picture of youin 
garish clothes and with an 
outdated ‘do, your arm around 
a high school squeeze. The 
President of the United States is 
no different. These previously 
unpublished photos, obtained 
exclusively by Time from 
Obama’s schoolmate Kelli 
Allman (née McCormack), show 
a 17-year-old Barack Obama on 
the night of his senior prom. 
Barry Obama spent his days 
at the Punahou School in 
Hawaii studying, shooting 
hoops and goofing off with his 
friends. Greg Orme, a fellow 
varsity basketball player, was 
Obama’s constant companion. 
“They were like brothers,” says 
Allman. On prom night, the pair 
double-dated. Obama and his 


date Megan Hughes, a student at 
the Hawaii School for Girls at La 
Pietra, joined Orme at Allman’s 
house, where the two couples 
sipped champagne before going 
to the dance and then an after- 
party. “It was a really fun, happy 
time. We were all cracking up, 
and everyone was smiling,” says 
Allman. “It was pretty typical 
from there out as far as what 
happens at a prom: the dinner 
and the dancing and the photos. 
Millions of American 
teenagers will go to proms this 
year. Their photos are more 
likely to be stored on Facebook 
than ina shoe box. But it’s 
fun to imagine that in one of 
those pictures, there’s a girlin a 
pastel dress ora lanky guy ina 
white sport coat who will end 
up becoming the leader of the 
free world. 


” 








<a] 


OAHUAN IAD | 


“Your friend, Barry” 
Obama wrote the 
above note in Allman’s 
yearbook at the end of 
his senior year in 
1979. She had been 
dating his friend Orme, 
but the couple split up 
after the prom. Allman 
says that while Barry 
didn’t date a lot in high 
school, he had plenty 
of charm. “He was very 
intelligent and witty,” 
she remembers. “He 
and | really clicked. We 
had great vibes 
between us.” 
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— One, two, three, smile Orme, 
Allman, Obama and Hughes at 
Allman’s mother's home 
in Honolulu, 1979 
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Kelli Allman—Contact Press Images 
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Ready for Takeover Yahoo bought Tumblr. 


Who will Score these rising stars? 


BY HARRY MCCRACKEN 





WHO’S NEXT? THAT’S THE QUESTION TECH INSIDERS ARE 
buzzing about now that Yahoo has acquired Tumblr for 
$1.1 billion. The hip New York City—based blog network, 
launched by 26-year-old David Karp in 2007, is the latest 
ina long line of big-ticket buyouts of innovative start-ups 
by Silicon Valley giants. The hope, in this case, is that 
Tumblr’s massive user base—it hosts more than 109 mil- 
lion blogs—will help broaden the Yahoo brand, especially 
among teens and 20-somethings. 

Only time will tell if CEO Marissa Mayer’s billion- 
dollar gamble will play out like Google’s 2006 purchase of 
YouTube ($1.65 billion well spent)—or Yahoo's own 1999 
takeover of Broadcast.com (at $5 billion, still an industry 
benchmark for pointless profligacy). Until then, here are a 
few of the small companies whose smart founders, unique 
intellectual property, loyal users and general reputation 
for coolness are making them hot commodities. 


The Titans’ Next Targets 


PINTEREST 


Lets users curate 
and share a page of 
personal interests | 
by “pinning” photos | 
from other sites | 
to a never-ending, | 
scrollable wall | 


SNAPCHAT 


Pioneers a new 
communication 
medium by letting 
users share photos, 
video, text and 
drawings that will 
self-destruct after 
10 seconds or less 


SOUNDCLOUD 


Provides musicians 
with tools for | 
distributing their 
work to established 
fan bases and new 
listeners 
| 


WAZE 


Offers reliable 
navigation cleverly 
derived from 
route and traffic 
information 
provided by millions 
of drivers 


DROPBOX 


Solves a core 
challenge of cloud | 
computing by making | 
it remarkably simple | 
to access documents, | 
photos and other 
data from any device 


BUT... 
Its addictively 


browsable design has | 


been so influential 

that much of the 

Web already looks 
like Pinterest 


BUT... 

Big companies might 
find it too hot to 
handle (it's notorious 
as a way for young 
people to send 
naughty photographs 
of themselves) 


BUT... 
Just as SoundCloud 
displaced Myspace 
as a music-sharing 
hub, it could fall 


| victim to a more agile 


upstart 


BUT... 
It's headquartered in 
Ra’anana, Israel, far 
from the large outfits 
that might covet its 
mapping data 


BUT... 
The beloved service 
seems to cherish its 
independence; the 
co-founders rejected 
a buyout offer from 


Steve Jobs in 2009 


SOCIAL MEDIA 


POTENTIAL 
SUITORS 
Google, Facebook, 
Yahoo or any other 
company interested 
in social sharing 


PHOTOS 


POTENTIAL 
SUITORS 
Facebook, for one— 
its own Snapchat 
knockoff, an iPhone 
app called Poke, 
hasn't taken off 


MUSIC 


POTENTIAL 
SUITORS 
Amazon, Google 
and Yahoo; maybe 
old-school media 
companies 


GPS 


POTENTIAL 
SUITORS 
Apple and Google (or 
Facebook, recently 
rumored to be 
mounting a $1 billion 
takeover attempt) 


DATA STORAGE 


POTENTIAL 
SUITORS 
Snagging it would 
be a coup for 
Apple—or Googie 
or Microsoft 
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a breakthrough 
in managing 
your investments 





CNN Money Portfolio 


SYNC your 401[(k), IRA and brokerage accounts in one place 
SECURE, view-only environment 

FOLLOW news and commentary from over 500 sources 
TRACK your portfolio in real time 


Launch Sponsor 


Herman adie GET STARTED! fs) Ameritrade 
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Briefing 





Head Case Experts say the new bible of 
psychiatry shouldn't be the gospel of mental illness 


BY ALICE PARK 


IF YOU SUFFERED FROM A 
mental illness more than a 
century and a half ago, your 
diagnosis, were you lucky 
enough to get one, would have 
boiled down to one of two 
choices: idiocy or insanity. 
The process has evolved 
considerably since then, with 


the number of possible diagno- 


ses climbing by about 8% each 
year; there are now 157. But 
some say the approach is still 
not as effective as it could be. 
These critics are targeting 
the Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders, 
the so-called bible of mental 
health, whose symptom lists 
shape the diagnosis and treat 
ment of psychiatric disorders. 
Its fifth edition (the last came 
out in 2000) was released on 
May 17 and has been slammed 
by prominent psychiatrists 
including Dr. Allen Frances, 
head of the task force that 
wrote the fourth edition, who 
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warned doctors to use it “cau- 
tiously, if at all.” 

As with any set of standards 
that affect conflicting groups 
doctors, patients, insurers, 
pharmaceutical companies—a 
backlash was not long in brew 
ing. And it attacks the very 
foundation on which the book’s 
diagnoses are built: prioritizing 
behavior over biology. 

Since it was created in 1952, 
the DSM has relied primar 
ily on physical or behavioral 
symptoms, such as compul 
sions or changes in mood, 
to categorize and diagnose 
psychological disorders like 
depression and addiction. 

And while those methods 
still make sense, advances in 
brain scanning, among other 
breakthroughs, have led some 
experts to believe they should 
be expanded to include more 
genetic and biological factors. 
That would bring diagnoses 
of mental illness more in line 


with those of other medical 
conditions like diabetes- 


which is confirmed with blood- 


sugar levels, not just obesity. 

With that in mind, the 
National Institute of Mental 
Health recently launched the 
Research Domain Criteria 
(RDoC), a system of classify- 
ing conditions that aims to 
include genes and anatomical 
hallmarks in its illness cat- 
egorizations. It may one day 
supplement the DSM, but for 
now, RDoC is meant only to 
guide research. 

That’s why, despite its 
shortcomings, the DSM is still 
the industry standard. And 
although it incorporated some 
new research, its makers are 
reluctant to “get ahead of the 
science,” as DSM-s task-force 
chair Dr. David Kupfer puts it, 
since so much of it is nascent. 
Still, the book is evolving. The 
new edition will be updated 


digitally as research progresses. 


How Biology Can 
Help Diagnose 
Mental Iliness 





GENES 

Testing for hypocretin, or 
orexin, can help separate 
narcolepsy from other sleep 
disorders 





BIOMARKERS 

Testing for amyloid protein in 
spinal fluid is helpful in 
separating Alzheimer’s | 
disease from other kinds of 
dementia or cognitive 
impairment 





BRAIN STRUCTURE 
Differences in the size or 
structure of brain regions 
could lead to better ways of 
identifying disorders like 
autism, but this research is 
still ongoing 
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Briefing 





DIED 


Ray Manzarek Doors keyboardist 


If the soul of the Doors was singer and resident pop shaman Jim Mor 
rison, the musical architect of the legendary band was keyboardist Ray 
Manzarek, who died May 20 at 74. It was Manzarek’s swirling Vox Con 
tinental organ, as well as his imaginative use of piano, harpsichord and 
tack piano, that gave the group its mysterious sound on recordings. In 
performance, his keyboard bass—substituting for the accustomed bass 
guitar—further lent the Doors a distinctive texture. 

His vision matched his musicianship. Running into the creatively 
scattered Morrison, a film-school acquaintance, on Venice Beach in 1965, 
Manzarek heard the potential in some Morrison lyrics that would eventu 
ally find themselves in the classic “Moonlight Drive” and immediately con- 
ceived with him the idea of a rock band. With the addition of drummer John 
Densmore and guitarist Robby Krieger, the Doors fell into place, achieving 
superstardom just two years later with their debut album and its hit single, 
“Light My Fire.” After Morrison's death in 1971, Manzarek and Krieger quar 
reled with Densmore and Morrison’s estate over use of the Doors’ name. No 
matter. Rock fans can hear Manzarek’s introduction to “Light My Fire” for 
the umpteenth time and still get shivers. —sTEVE FUTTERMAN 
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DIED 

Thomas Messer, 93, 
director of New York 
City’s Guggenheim 
Museum from 1961 
to 1988; he drew in 
dozens of important 
works—including 

30 by Picasso—that 
greatly enhanced the 
museum's collection 


ANNOUNCED 

The San Francisco 
Bay Area will host 
Super Bow! L in 
2016; the game will 
take place at Levi's 
Stadium, new home 
of the 49ers, which 
will open in Santa 
Clara, Calif., in 2014 





DECLARED 

Former Congressman 
Anthony Weiner, 

as a candidate for 
mayor of New York 
City; Weiner resigned 
from office two years 
ago after a scandal 
in which he tweeted 
lewd photos to a 
21-year-old woman. 


BARRED 
Former Iranian Presi 
dent Akbar Hashemi 


| Rafsanjani, from 


| skateboard 


running in Iran's forth 
coming elections, by 
the Guardian Council, 
which approved only 
eight candidates of 
680 who registered. 


LANDED 

By 12-year-old Tom 
Schaar, the first 
1080—three full 
aerial rotations on a 
a trick 
attempted for years 
by the world’s best 
skateboarders, 


DIED 

Boruch Spiegel, 93, 
one of the last 
surviving fighters of 
the 1943 Warsaw 
ghetto uprising, in 
which fewer than 
1,000 Jews fought 


| Off heavily armed 


German troops for 
more than a month. 





DIED 


Barbara 
Brenner 
Health activist 


On May 7, three days before her 
death, Barbara Brenner wrote a 
final blog post, in which she ex- 
pressed appreciation for a full, 
rich life. “I have no regrets,” 
she wrote, “except that | got 
ALS in the first place.” A two- 
time breast-cancer survivor, 
Brenner died May 10 at 61 of 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis— 
a condition she refused to call 
by its better-known name, Lou 
Gehrig’s disease, believing the 
image of a strapping athlete 
didn't reflect its devastation. 
From 1995 to 2010, 
Brenner led Breast Cancer 
Action, which demanded 
research into the causes 
of the disease—especially 
possible links to environmen- 
tal pollutants—and often 
clashed with breast-cancer- 
awareness groups. Brenner 
questioned what she called 
the pinkwashing of America— | * 
promotional pink ribbons S 
issued by companies that : 
promised to donate a portion : 
of proceeds to breast-cancer |2 
research. After Brenner's lz 
death, Suzanne Lampert, her | 
partner of 38 years, told the 
New York Times, “! always told 
her | would make sure her obit- | © 
uary said she died after a long 
battle with the breast-cancer 
industry.” —NATE RAWLINGS 
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COMMENTARY / THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 


Rana Foroonar 





The Coming Corporate Crackdown 


Apple is facing tough questions over its skill at 
avoiding taxes—and that’s only the beginning 


= WASHINGTON HAS A LOVE-HATE RELA- 
_ tionship with Big Tech. Witness 
_ Apple CEO Tim Cook’s recent testi- 
- mony on Capitol Hill, where Senators 
Wm praised their favorite iGadgets while 
also accusing the world’s most valuable compa- 
ny of being one of its biggest tax avoiders, laying 
out how Apple jumped through loopholes to save 
some $44 billion of otherwise taxable income. As 
Democrat Carl Levin, chair of the Investigations 
Subcommittee, put it, Apple “sought the holy 
grail” of tax avoidance by funneling vast earnings 
to overseas subsidiaries. Cook responded that Ap- 
ple paid $6 billion in U.S. corporate taxes last year. 
Aside from the fact that Apple has amazing tax 
lawyers, what does it all mean? Here are four key 
things you need to know: 





+ CORPORATE TAX REFORM WILL BE THE BIG ISSUE 
in Washington now that the deficit is off the 
front burner. American firms have some §2 tril- 
lion in cash on their balance sheets stashed 
abroad, in large part because they don’t want to 
bring that money home and pay America’s 35% 
corporate tax rate. (Ireland, where Apple stashed 
a lot of its cash, has a 12.5% official rate—though 
Apple paid less than 2%.) With unemployment 
still high and wages still flat, the government 
wants companies to bring that cash back to the 
U.S. and create jobs at home. The investigation into 
Apple’s finances is clearly a warning shot to other 
U.S. multinationals. 


ws IT ISN'T JUST THE U.S.—TAX REFORM IS COM- 
ing in other major developed countries. Large 
government debts and shrinking public budgets 
mean all rich nations will be looking more closely 
at corporate tax avoidance. This year the U.K. is 
leading the G-8 under the group’s rotating presi- 
dency, which added to the drama of British Prime 
Minister David Cameron’s remarks at Davos in 
January that multinational tax avoiders should 
“wake up and smell the coffee.” It was a pointed 
reference to Starbucks, which had recently volun- 
teered to pay more tax in the U.K. in response to 
an investigation into its tax avoidance there. On 
May 20, Cameron announced he had written to 
leaders in tax havens asking for their help with 
this initiative. Look for this to be a big topic at the 
G-8 summit in June. 
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A TAXING 
DEBATE 





Congress has the 
nation’s most profitable 
companies like Apple 
in its sights as it looks 
to find tax revenue and 
spur investment in the 
U.S. Apple CEO Tim 
Cook counters that 
U.S. corporate tax 
rates are too high. 


Corporate taxes 
accounted for nearly 
a third of federal tax 

revenue in 1952. 

Today the amount 
has shrunk 
to less than 10%. 


Source: Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations 











MAJOR CORPORATIONS WILL BE PRESSED TO DO 

their part. In an economically bifurcated world, 
where companies are flush but workers are not and 
the historical relationship between corporate profits 
and local economic growth looks broken, big com- 
panies are going to be under a lot more pressure to 
do more for the countries in which they operate. 
Walmart’s response to the garment-factory fire and 
devastating factory collapse in Bangladesh recently is | 
an example; the U.S. retailer is now funding Bangla- 
deshi government efforts to improve labor standards, 
There is a growing sense that many companies have 
been flying 35,000 feet over the economic troubles of 
the countries where they operate—and they should 
be forced back down to earth. Apple’s tax troubles 
are just the beginning of a very big fight between 
the world’s richest companies and its governments. 


A TECH FIRMS IN PARTICULAR WILL FEEL THE HEAT, 
Ayearago, when the investigation into Apple's tax 
avoidance got under way, I wrote of other Big Tech- 
vs.—government battles that were shaping up. One 
was the push to get Internet retailers like Amazon to 
pay local sales tax. (A bill to do just that passed the Sen- 
ate.) Another was the FTC's antitrust investigations 
into Google (which ended without charges). Bottom 
line: when you have a lot of cash and can move much 
of it abroad easily, as the biggest tech companies do, 
everyone will start watching you more closely. As 
Steve Jobs once said, “It’s more fun to be a pirate than 
to join the navy.” But when you are the world’s most 
valuable company, it’s harder to play the rebel. The 
truth is that Big Tech is as corporate as it comes, and 
since Big Tech is also where most of the new growth 
and income creation in the U.S. are right now, there's 
little doubt that it will draw more and more attention 
from regulators, tax collectors and social activists. 
How well the industry defends itself may depend 
on how many new jobs it can account for. As Cook 
stressed in his testimony, Apple is “an American 
company” that created or supports some 600,000 jobs 
in the U.S. And it’s true that technology has histori- 
cally created more jobs than it has destroyed. But the 
periods in which the creative destruction happens 
aren't pretty and tend to be characterized by high 
levels of inequality and social discontent. A number 
of academics, including folks at tech-friendly places 
like MIT and Stanford, believe we're in one of those 
periods. That’s why it will be crucial for Big Tech to 
prove it’s enriching the 99% as well as the 1%. a 
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IS YOUR 
CHOLESTEROL 
AT GOAL? 


Ask your doctor about CRESTOR. 





CRESTOR 


rosuvastatin calcium 






In aclinical trial vs Lipitor’ torvastatincaicium, Getting to goal is important, especially if you have 


CRESTOR got more high-risk HIGH CHOLESTEROL plus any of these risk factors: 
: " * DIABETES 

patients’ bad cholesterol to * HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 

a goal of under 100 * FAMILY HISTORY OF EARLY HEART DISEASE 

“LDL (bad) cholesterol goal is less than 100 mg/dL because you could be at increased risk for plaque 

in high-risk patients, per Treatment Guidelines buildup in your arteries over time. 


When diet and exercise alone aren't enough, CRESTOR is prescribed along with diet in adults to lower high 
cholesterol and to slow plaque buildup in arteries as part of a treatment plan to lower cholesterol to goal. 


Important Safety Information about prescription CRESTOR Tablets. CRESTOR is not right for everyone. 

Do not take CRESTOR if you are nursing, pregnant or may become pregnant; have liver problems; or have had 

an allergic reaction to CRESTOR. Your doctor should do blood tests to check your liver before starting treatment 
and if you have symptoms of liver problems while taking CRESTOR. Call your doctor right away if you have 
unexplained muscle pain or weakness, especially with fever; have muscle problems that do not go away even 
after your doctor told you to stop taking CRESTOR; feel unusually tired; or have loss of appetite, upper belly pain, 
dark urine, or yellowing of skin or eyes. These could be signs of rare but serious side effects. Elevated blood sugar 
levels have been reported with statins, including CRESTOR. The most common side effects may include headache, 
muscle aches, abdominal pain, weakness, and nausea. Memory loss and confusion have also been reported with 
statins, including CRESTOR. Tell your doctor and pharmacist about other medicines you are taking. 


If you can’t afford your medication, AstraZeneca may be able to help. For more information, please visit 
www.AstraZeneca-us.com 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription drugs to the FDA. 
Visit www.FDA.gov/medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please read Important Product Information on adjacent page and discuss with your doctor. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT CRESTOR® (ROSUVASTATIN CALCIUM) 


Please read this summary carefully and then ask your health care professional about CRESTOR. No advertisement can provide all the 
information needed to determine if a drug is right for you. This advertisement does not take the place of careful discussions with your 
health care professional. Only your health care professional has the training to help weigh the risks and benefits of a prescription drug. 


WHAT IS CRESTOR? 

CRESTOR is a prescription medicine that belongs to a group 
of cholesterol-lowering medicines called statins. Along 

with diet, CRESTOR lowers “bad” cholesterol (LDL-C) and 
increases “good” cholesterol (HDL-C). If bad cholesterol 
levels are left untreated, fatty deposits (plaque) can build up 
in the walls of the blood vessels. This plaque buildup, over 
time, can lead to narrowing of these vessels. This is one of 
the most common causes of heart disease. By lowering bad 
cholesterol in your blood, CRESTOR can slow this plaque 
buildup in the walls of blood vessels. 


CRESTOR has been proven to reduce the risk of heart attacks 
and strokes in people without known heart disease, but who 
are at increased risk based on age (men 50 years and older, 
women 60 years and older), elevated blood levels of hsCRP 
(a marker of inflammation that can be associated with 
increased risk of cardiovascular events, such as heart attack 
and stroke), plus at least one additional risk factor (such as 
high blood pressure, low HDL “good” cholesterol, smoking, or 
family history of early heart disease). 


WHAT IS CHOLESTEROL? 

Cholesterol is a fatty substance, also called a lipid, normally 
found in your bloodstream. Your body needs a certain amount 
of cholesterol to function properly. But high cholesterol can 
lead to health problems. LDL-C is called bad cholesterol 
because if you have too much in your bloodstream, it can 
become a danger to your health and can lead to potentially 
serious conditions. HDL-C is known as good cholesterol 
because it may help remove excess cholesterol. Common 
health factors such as diabetes, high blood pressure, smoking, 
obesity, family history of early heart disease, and age can 
make controlling your cholesterol even more important. 


WHAT IS ATHEROSCLEROSIS? 
Atherosclerosis is the progressive buildup of plaque in the 
arteries over time. One major cause is high levels of LDL-C. 
Other health factors, such as family history, diabetes, high 
blood pressure, or if you smoke or are overweight, may also 
play a role in the formation of plaque in arteries. Often this 
plaque starts building up in arteries in early adulthood and 
gets worse over time. 


HOW DOES CRESTOR WORK? 

Most of the cholesterol in your blood is made in the liver. 
CRESTOR works by reducing cholesterol in two ways: 
CRESTOR blocks an enzyme in the liver causing the liver to 
make less cholesterol, and CRESTOR increases the uptake 
and breakdown by the liver of cholesterol already in the blood. 


WHO SHOULD NOT TAKE CRESTOR? 

Do not take CRESTOR if you 

@ are pregnant or think you may be pregnant, or are 
planning to become pregnant. CRESTOR may harm 
your unborn baby. If you become pregnant, stop 
taking CRESTOR and call your health care 
professional right away 

@ are breast-feeding. CRESTOR can pass into your 
breast milk and may harm your baby 

@ have liver problems 

@ have had an allergic reaction to CRESTOR or are 
allergic to any of its ingredients, 
The active ingredient is rosuvastatin calcium. The inactive 
ingredients are microcrystalline cellulose, lactose 
monohydrate, tribasic caicium phosphate, crospovidone, 


magnesium stearate, hypromeliose, triacetin, titanium 
dioxide, yellow ferric oxide, and red ferric oxide 
The safety and effectiveness of CRESTOR have not been 
established in children under the age of 10. 


HOW SHOULD | TAKE CRESTOR? 

@ Take CRESTOR exactly as prescribed by your health care 
professional. Do not change your dose or stop CRESTOR 
without talking to your health care professional, even if 
you are feeling well 

® Your health care professional may do blood tests to check 
your cholesterol levels before and during your treatment 
with CRESTOR. Your dose of CRESTOR may be changed 
based on these biood test results 

@ CRESTOR can be taken at any time of day, with or 

without food 

Swallow the tablets whole 

Your health care professional should start you on a 

cholesterol-lowering diet before giving you CRESTOR. 

Stay on this diet when you take CRESTOR 

@ Wait at least 2 hours after taking CRESTOR to take an 
antacid that contains a combination of aluminum and 
magnesium hydroxide 

@ if you miss a dose of CRESTOR, take it as soon as you 
remember. However, do not take 2 doses of CRESTOR 
within 12 hours of each other 

@ If you take too much CRESTOR or overdose, call your 
health care professional or Poison Control Center right 
away or go to the nearest emergency room 


WHAT SHOULD | TELL MY 
HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONAL 


BEFORE TAKING CRESTOR? 

Tell your health care professional if you 

have a history of muscle pain or weakness 

are pregnant or think you may be pregnant, or are 
planning to become pregnant 

are breast-feeding 

drink more than 2 glasses of alcohol daily 

have liver problems 

have kidney problems 

have thyroid problems 

@ are Asian or of Asian descent 

Tell your health care professional about all medicines you 
take or plan to take, including prescription and non- 
prescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. 
Some medicines may interact with CRESTOR, causing side 
effects. It is particularly important to tell your health care 
professional if you are taking or plan to take medicines for 


— your immune system 

~ cholesterolV/triglycerides 

~ blood thinning 

— HIV/AIDS 

— preventing pregnancy 

Know all of the medicines you take and what they look like. 
It's always a good idea to check that you have the right 
prescription before you leave the pharmacy and before you 
take any medicine. Keep a list of your medicines with you 
to show your health care professional. 


If you need to go to the hospital or have surgery, tell all of 
your health care professionals about all medicines that you 
are taking. 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBLE SIDE 
EFFECTS OF CRESTOR? 


CRESTOR can cause side effects in some people. 

Serious side effects may include: 
Muscle problems. Cail your health care professional 
right away if you experience unexplained muscle pain, 
tenderness, or weakness, especially with fever. This 
may be an early sign of a rare muscle problem that 
could lead to serious kidney problems. The risk of 
muscle problems is greater in people who are 65 
years of age or older, or who already have thyroid or 
kidney problems. The chance of muscle problems may 
be increased if you are taking certain other medicines 
with CRESTOR. 
tf you have muscle problems that do not go away even 
after your health care professional has advised you to stop 
taking CRESTOR, notify your health care professional. Your 
health care professional may do further tests to diagnose 
the cause of your muscle problems. 
Liver problems. Your health care professional should 
do blood tests to check your liver before you start taking 
CRESTOR and if you have symptoms of liver problems 
while you take CRESTOR. Call your doctor right away if you 
have any of the following symptoms of liver problems 
@ feel unusually tired or weak 
®@ loss of appetite 
@ upper belly pain 
@ dark urine 
@ yellowing of your skin or the whites of your eyes 


Elevated blood sugar levels have been reported with statins, 
including CRESTOR. 


The most common side effects may include headache, 
muscle aches and pains, abdominal pain, weakness, 
and nausea. Memory loss and confusion have also been 
reported with CRESTOR. 

This is not a complete list of side effects of CRESTOR. 

Talk to your health care professional for a complete list 

or if you have side effects that bother you or that do not 

go away. 


HOW DO | STORE CRESTOR? 

Store CRESTOR at room temperature, 68-77°F (20-25°C), 
ina dry place. If your health care professional tells you to 
stop treatment or if your medicine is out of date, throw the 
medicine away. Keep CRESTOR and all medicines in a 
secure place and out of the reach of children. 


WHERE CAN | GET MORE 


INFORMATION ABOUT CRESTOR? 


Talk to your health care professional. Full Prescribing 
Information is available on CRESTOR.COM or by 
calling 1-800-CRESTOR. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

It is important to take CRESTOR as prescribed and to discuss 
any health changes you experience while taking CRESTOR 
with your health care professional. Do not use CRESTOR for 
a condition for which it was not prescribed. Do not give 
CRESTOR to other people, even if they have the same 
medical condition you have. It may harm them. 

NOTE: This summary provides important information 
about CRESTOR. For more information, please ask your 
health care professional about the full Prescribing 
Information and discuss it with him or her. 














COMMENTARY 


Rich Lowry 





Obama’s Power Outage 


ARACK OBAMA WAS SUPPOSED TO BE 
the liberal version of Ronald Reagan. 
_ It turns out that he is—circa 1986, 
__ when Reagan’s Administration was 
consumed by the Iran-contra scandal. 

Or at t least you would be forgiven for thinking 
so, given recent headlines. The scandals that have 
dominated the news lately aren't yet as damaging 
as Iran-contra, nor will they be, absent significant 
new revelations. In fact, they aren’t even the most 
important thing that has gone wrong for Obama. 
The scandals aren’t the cause of his second-term 
woes; they are a symptom of them. He is adrift and 
particularly vulnerable to events. 

It was no secret what Obama believed would 
happen after his re-election. Republicans would, 
by his way of thinking, become more reasonable. 
They would say, “Aw, shucks, the President won 
again. Let’s forget everything we said during his 
first term.” As the President insisted over and over, 
the Republican “fever” would break once they real- 
ized they didn’t have to try to defeat him. 

This was a terrible misdiagnosis. Republicans 
didn’t oppose a balanced approach to the federal 
debt or investments in green energy or the Presi- 
dent’s other major initiatives because of some ir- 
rational, anti-Obama fit; they opposed them out 
of principle. Their convictions weren’t going to 
change after one election. 


HEN OBAMA ENCOUNTERED A GOP AS OP- 
W posed to tax increases and spending in 
2013 as the one he had run against in 2012, 
he reverted to Plan B, which was to break House 
Republicans in the budget fights. He got off to a 
strong start in January’s battle over the fiscal cliff, 
when he forced through a $600 billion tax increase 
amid embarrassing internal turmoil among con- 
gressional Republicans. Next came the fight over 
sequestration. The White House played it by the 
book—warning of dire consequences of the cuts— 
and got nowhere. The Republicans held together, 
and the public yawned. Plan B washed out. 
Shortly thereafter, the President broke his 
sword on a minimalist gun-control measure that 
he couldn’t get through a Democratic-controlled 
Senate. He put all his rhetorical force behind a pro- 
posal for universal background checks. He toured 
the country and made every possible use of the 
Newtown massacre. And still he came up short, 
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The President’s second-term troubles are 
a reflection of his refusal to compromise 


WHAT THE 
PRESIDENT 
CAN DO 


56% 


Obama should focus 
on issues that a 
majority of Americans 
Say are important to 
them personally. For 
example, 56% say the 
economy has begun 
to recover for them. 





Obama should 
cultivate 
relationships on 
Capitol Hill and 
concentrate on where 
he has bipartisan 
support, like on 
immigration reform. 





losing key red-state Senate Democrats. The Presi- 
dent lashed out at the GOP and Washington in gen- 
eral but was powerless to do anything about it. 

He was asked at a press conference whether he 
lacked “juice” before anyone had even thought about 
the Cincinnati IRS office or learned of the AP sub- 
poena. As muchas anything, the scandals are filling 
a vacuum. The only big-ticket item likely to pass this 
year is immigration reform, and that is driven by a 
bipartisan coalition that can only be hindered by the 
President's active involvement, not helped. 

What happened? The President misread his 
mandate, in the sense that he thought he had one. 
His mandate was that people liked him more than 
Mitt Romney. He didn’t take the House, and while 
Democrats kept the Senate, centrist Democrats 
running for re-election in Republican states hold 
the balance of power. The governing forces in D.C. 
didn’t accord with the ideological grandiosity of his 
second Inaugural or State of the Union addresses. 

If the President is going to get things done, he has 
to be willing to make truly painful compromises, 
and especially give up on yet more tax increases. 
Reagan and Bill Clinton got big tax and budget deals 
with their congressional tormentors in their second 
terms, but they had something for everyone. Rea- 
gan’s 1986 tax reform closed loopholes opposed by 
Democrats. Clinton's 1997 deficit-reduction deal with 
Newt Gingrich actually cut taxes. The President has 
finally deigned to socialize with some Republicans, 
buta few dinners are no substitute for governing. 

Though he constantly congratulates himself for 
being the only man in Washington above politics, 
politics is what he’s best at. He looks and sounds ter- 
rific on the campaign trail, where he inspires, excori- 
ates andentertains. If the skills necessary torunning 
in the lowa caucus were the same ones needed to run 
asprawling federal apparatus, he'd be one of the coun- 
try’s most adept Chief Executives. Even at the height 
of his power, in 2009 and’10, he was largely a bystand- 
er to the work in Congress on his own agenda. 

Now Nancy Pelosi and Harry Reid can’t help him. 
Obamais an Olympian figure hovering above a gov- 
ernment that could use some adult supervision. His 
scandals will continue to get extensive attention, 
and they deserve it on the merits. But let’s be honest: 
With the President's agenda flopping, what else is 
there to talk about in Washington? an 


Lowry is the editor of National Review 
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RICK SMITH’S JOB IS TO SAVE LIVES, AND HE KNEW 
when he clocked in at 7 a.m. on Monday, May 20, 
that it was going to be a very dangerous day. 
More than 40 screens and monitors glowed in 
the horseshoe-shaped command center, and 
menace radiated from every one. Data from ra- 
dar, hovering satellites and surveillance devices 
covering thousands of square miles all pointed 
to one conclusion: conditions were perfect for a 
monster tornado. 

As warning coordinator for the National Weath- 
er Service in Norman, Okla., Smith is the meteo- 
rologist responsible for triggering alarms across 
some of the most storm-prone territory on earth. 
In springtime on the southern Great Plains, warm 
air drawn from the Gulf of Mexico meets cold air 
riding the jet stream from Canada to create storm 
cells of unbelievable power. The power to fling 
automobiles like toddler's toys, to vanish houses in 
an eyeblink, to erase entire neighborhoods. Yet for 
all their force, tornadoes are the most evanescent 
of storms. One can grow from a fluffy white cloud 
into a deadly twister in under 90 minutes, and even 
then the terrible vortex might not touch ground. It 
lasts minutes, sometimes just seconds. It scours one 
block but skips the next. It bulldozes irresistibly 
ahead until it dissolves in an instant, perhaps to 
form again later. Perhaps not. 

“When I came in the office it became obvious 
very, very quickly that the conditions were even 
more volatile than Sunday,” says Smith. Worse 
than Sunday was bad indeed, for the line of torna- 
does that struck Oklahoma and adjacent states on 
May 19 included one whipping winds of 200 m.p.h. 
that left two people dead. All of the same ingre- 
dients were there on Monday. The screens were 
unanimous. 

Yet saying that the weather will be bad on a 
May afternoon in Tornado Alley is not enough to 
grab attention. Smith’s job was to say how bad, and 
where. He needed to say it as early as possible so 
that people could get word and take cover. But he 
had to be right, because every time the storm si- 
rens sound and no wolf appears, people grow a bit 
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more complacent. And when the sirens prove to be 
warranted, complacent people are likely to become 
injured people, maimed people, dead people. 

As the hours ticked away, Smith and the 
command-center team sifted the data. “There’s no 
shouting, no panic. It’s like being aboard an air- 
craft carrier, though we didn’t have the colored 
shirts,” Smith says. Local news stations beamed 
images of ominous clouds from their weather he- 
licopters. Professional and amateur storm chasers 
radioed reports of deteriorating conditions. The 
Weather Service forecasters narrowed the danger 
zone to a bull’s-eye stretching across the metropo- 
lis of Oklahoma City and south to the university 
town of Norman, where Smith and his colleagues 
could watch the sky grow darker through a wall of 
west-facing windows. 

Shortly after 2:30 p.m. C.T., the team had seen 
enough. Something big was gathering near the 
Oklahoma City suburbs south of Interstate 40 
and east of I-44. Using preformatted text to save 
precious seconds, they approved the strongest 
warning the Weather Service can give: a “tornado 
emergency.” The designation was created by the 
man whois now Smith’s boss, meteorologist David 
Andra Jr., during the May 3, 1999 storm that spun 
up winds in excess of 300 m.p.h. in the town of 
Moore, Okla.—the highest winds ever recorded. 
Andra’s designation means simply, “this is not 
your usual Oklahoma tornado,” says Smith. “This 
is different; this is deadly.” 

Moore is just south of Interstate 40 and east 
of I-44. 

With the press of a “return” key, the warning 
was issued at 2:40 p.m. The people of Moore had 
16 minutes. 


Sirens and Decisions 
WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH 16 MINUTES? 

Kelly Byrne is the mother of two little girls 
and owner of a small business called Scribbles 
and Dribbles, makers of cute stuff for babies. 
When the warning was issued, she was at home 
in Moore, a fast-growing suburb of some 56,000 
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residents. Her girls are 4 and 1, and she tries “really 
hard not to scare them.” But as a lifelong resident 
of Tornado Alley, she knows the value of vigilance. 
“Anytime there's really severe weather, we start 
preparing, just in case.” To keep the girls calm, 
she made a game of getting ready. As the weather 
soured, she suggested that they collect pillows to 
build a fort in an interior closet. When they fin- 
ished, the girls nestled in with a tablet computer, 
unaware of the danger, as Byrne gathered extra 
clothing and diapers nearby. 

All the while, she kept one eye on the TV. 
When Smith’s warning reached the news sta- 
tions, the voice from the box grew more urgent. 
“They said an inside room wasn’t sufficient for 
this tornado,” Byrne tells Time. What to do? Her 
home, like many on the hard clay plains of Okla- 
homa, had no basement. “So I grabbed my girls 
and my phone, and we went across to the street 
to a neighbor who had a shelter.” 

By now it was after 2:50 p.m. Welcomed in- 


side the below-ground shelter with scant time to 
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spare, the little family listened as a deafening roar 
passed over them, headed northeast. Afterward, 
Byrne emerged to find a ruined world, scented 
with fumes of leaking gas. “A car that had been 
sitting in the driveway is now in front of the house 
turned sideways,” she says. “All the brick is pulled 
off from one wall. Attic has fallen in on the garage. 
We have a recliner in our hot tub.” 

For Byrne, 16 minutes meant that her girls 
were not cowering as their home splintered 
around them. 

Tracy Stephen used her 16 minutes to rush 
from home to Plaza Towers Elementary School, 
hoping to retrieve her 6-year-old daughter Abigail. 
But when she arrived, she found the school locked 
tight. As the time drained away, she hurried to a 
neighbor's house with her two younger daughters 
and climbed into the cellar with just minutes to 
spare. The home she left behind was obliterated. 

Inside those locked school doors, the teachers 
and staff at Plaza Towers filled their 16 minutes 
purposefully executing the plans they had re- 
hearsed again and again. Schools built in Moore 
after the 1999 tornado include safe rooms, but older 
schools like Plaza Towers and nearby Briarwood 
Elementary do not. So the students filed into the 
innermost part of the school, away from the win 
dows, knelt and covered their heads. As the storm 
hit, courageous teachers and staff shielded the chil 
dren with their bodies. 

When it subsided, Stephen made for the ru- 
ins “like a crazy person, running toward the 
wreckage, wailing,” she said. A mother of a class- 
mate told her that Abigail had been killed in the 
collapse—a horrific mistake, it turned out, one 
of many in the tornado’s chaotic aftermath. She 
found her daughter in a nearby home, wrapped 
safely in a blanket. The teacher's aide who had pro- 
tected Abigail was injured but alive. 

Patrick Smith’s 16 minutes were spent gather- 
ing his two kids from school and outracing the 
twister to his rented house on 19th and Moore. 
“The tornado seemed to chase me all the way,” 


he recalls. There was just enough time to load 
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the children into the bathtub and hit the deck 
beside them with a mattress over his head. “I 
love you,” he called over the racket of debris 
battering the walls. 

When it was over, he ran the two blocks to 
Plaza Towers Elementary with neighbors in tow. 
The scene was a human chain of first responders, 
working together to dig out children and teachers. 
As they were freed, recalls Sue Ogrocki, a photog- 
rapher for the Associated Press, they were passed 
down the row to safety, a fireman at the end of the 
line handing each one to a thankful parent. 

“I couldn’t hear the children,” Ogrocki says, 
“and every now and then, police or fire would ask 
people to stay quiet so they could listen for the 
kids still trapped.” 

The kids were trapped under what had been 
school walls when the bell rang that morning. 
Adrenaline surging, Smith felt “like Hercules all 
of asudden” as he and his neighbors “picked up an 
entire wall.” Underneath they found “17 kids in 
the debris that we dug out.” The children were too 
frightened to look up, he says. 

Other children would never look up. Seven 
were dead at Plaza Towers. One child died at Briar- 
wood. Six adults are still missing. In all, searchers 
had found 24 bodies as of May 22 in the scarred 
trail of the tornado, which was more than a mile 
wide in some places and had skidded across the 
south side of Oklahoma City for some 17 miles, 
On the Enhanced Fujita scale used to classify the 
strength of cyclones, the storm rated a 5: as high as 
it goes, with peak winds topping 200 m.p.h. and 
some buildings stripped to bare foundations. 

The cyclone was arbitrary. Within yards of 
a house in matchsticks, one could find a china 
cabinet undisturbed, every fragile plate intact. 
Sweeping up whole lives and dropping the shreds 
at random, it reminded thousands of people what 
really mattered. Sam Riojas found himself hunt- 
ing through the rubble for an old tin box. “My 
grandfather died in October, which was pretty 
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tough, and | found out that he used to be in the 
military in Mexico. He didn’t tell anyone in our 
family. None of us knew. We're looking for stuff 
he had collected.” A precious needle in a vast hay- 
stack of other people’s memories. “I can’t find it,” 
he says wearily. 

A day later, Kelly Byrne reflects, “If you’ve 
never been through one, you don’t realize how 
quickly it happens. We had enough warning. We 
had a good 15-minute warning, which is an amaz- 
ing time for a tornado.” Sixteen, to be exact. “But 
when there are cars flying through the air, and 
trees and parts of houses, there’s only so much you 
can do to hide from it.” 

Her brother-in-law Mike was at work in Nor- 
man when the storm went through. When he 
reached the place where his home used to be, “I 
didn’t even really know it was my street,” he says. 
What he found, in that dismal chaos, was the 
bedrock truth of the whole awful story, the one 
fact that every human response must bend to ac- 
commodate, “Tornadoes do whatever the hell they 
want,” he says. 


Vulnerable Safety Net 

TWO YEARS AGO, NEAR SUPPERTIME ON MAY 22, 
2011, a force-5 tornado dropped suddenly on Jop- 
lin, Mo., and left at least 158 people dead—more 
than six times the number of fatalities in Moore. 
The most important difference between that di- 
saster and this one was the effectiveness of the 
advance warning. 

In sounding the alarm on Monday, Rick Smith 
relied on a flood of signals unimaginable when 
President Ulysses Grant founded the Weather 
Service in 1870. The U.S. has up to 30 satellites 
at any given moment that spend at least part of 
their time gazing down on weather patterns. It 
has 122 Doppler radar systems scattered across 
the country to look up from the ground. There are 
114 climate-data centers to monitor every region 
of the country. And the computers that process 
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this information were recently upgraded to in 
crease their data-crunching power thirtyfold, at 
a cost to taxpayers of $25 million. 

But this weather-forecasting infrastructure is 
much more wobbly than it seems, and without 
attention the whole thing could start to come 
undone. Last October, in the run-up to Hur- 
ricane Sandy, one of the feds’ two vital weather 
satellites—known as GOES-East—went briefly 
off-line, effectively blinding the nation’s forecast- 
ers when they needed eyes the most. A patch was 
rigged using a backup satellite and some data from 
European governments. It happened again two 
days after the Moore disaster: GOES-East went on 
the blink. With GOES-West and other U.S. weath- 
er satellites also nearing the end of their lifespan, 
these failures offer a harrowing glimpse of the 
price we'll pay if we don’t invest in the next gen- 
eration of weather-watching technology. 

Ramping up the computer power of the 
Weather Service by 30 times undoubtedly saved 
lives in Moore and will save many others from 
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storms to come. But it’s not enough. “What we 
really need is to be 100 times better than what we 
were,” says atmospheric-sciences professor Cliff 
Mass of the University of Washington. “We have 
to do much better.” 

The same can be said of the shortage of safe 
rooms and shelters in Tornado Alley. A combina- 
tion of environmental factors—from a close-to- 
the-surface frost line to the red clay soil—make 
basements expensive to dig in Oklahoma. And 
while Moore’s city website recommends that resi- 
dents have protected storm shelters, the municipal 
code does not require them in homes, businesses 
or schools—something Moore’s mayor proposed 
requiring in all new buildings following the tor- 
nado. The absence of safe rooms inside area schools 
has become a flashpoint for parents. 

Carrie Long’s home was among the many lost 
to the surging winds. Her two children, a 13-year- 
old in middle school and a 14-year-old in high 
school, rode out the storm inside their schools. 
“If I'd gotten my kids out and taken them home, 
they'd be dead,” she said while clutching a gar- 
bage bag full of muddy clothes, her eyes welling 
up. “There’s just nothing left of our home.” 

By the time Smith left the office at 11 p.m., jan 
gled and exhausted by the 16-hour, white-knuckle 
day, he had seen on television the massive mani 
festation of the “tornado emergency” he had 
pictured hours earlier. The dark and swirling col 
umn flinging debris as it slowly chewed through 
Moore could just as easily have come through 
Norman and wrecked his life instead of theirs. 
Even a weatherman can’t stop or steer a twister. 
But his team had done the next best thing. They 
had given the people of Moore 16 precious min- 
utes, and that made it a good day’s work. 

Maybe someday it can be 30.—wITH REPORTING 
BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL, JAMES MCGIRK AND ZEKE 
J. MILLER/MOORE, OKLA.; BRYAN WALSH, OLIVIA 
WAXMAN, ANDREA SACHS AND NATE RAWLINGS/ 
NEW YORK; KATY STEINMETZ/WASHINGTON 
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PROFILE | DAVID CAMERON 


HOES DISCARDED, DAVID 
Cameron pads down the aisle 
of a private charter jet with 
a chocolate-frosted cake. It is 
May 15, and he is returning 
from a four-night, three-city 
visit to the U.S. In London, more than a 
third of Conservative MPs have just refused 
to back his legislative program because it 
doesn’t enshrine in law his promise of a ref- 
erendum on Britain’s membership in the 
European Union. Britain’s Prime Minister 
seems blithely unconcerned. His commu- 
nications chief and a protection officer are 
celebrating their joint birthdays, and Cam- 
eron dispenses torte to the traveling press. 

A headline writer for a British tabloid 
might pounce on this as Cameron’s Marie 
Antoinette moment: LET THEM EAT CAKE! 
A full-blown insurrection is brewing in the 
Tory party, and many in the media say the 
aristocratic politician is out of touch, too 
posh to properly connect with voters or his 
own backbenchers. A significant propor- 
tion of Britons believe the nation is under 
attack from trendy liberal values and from 
European bureaucrats. Traditionally Tory 
supporters, they do not trust the sophisti- 
cated, metropolitan Cameron who wears 
his conservative convictions lightly. Over 
the past year, increasing numbers of them 
have switched allegiance to the United 
Kingdom Independence Party (UKIP), an 
upstart band of Euroskeptics. 

This is not merely a domestic political is- 
sue for Cameron and his Tory party. In seek- 
ing to unify his party and undercut UKIP’s 
appeal, the Prime Minister has started a 
process that could redraw not only Britain’s 
relationship with Europe but the European 
Union itself. In a Jan. 23 speech in London, 
he pledged a referendum before the end of 
2017 allowing Britons to decide whether to 
remain part of the E.U. or leave it. His view 
is that Britain should stay, on renegotiated 
terms. Buta plurality of his compatriots dis- 
agree, favoring a British exit by 43% to 37% 
according to a May 15 poll. 

The political turbulence in Britain has 
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left continental European leaders irritat- 
ed and anxious in equal measure. “Europe 
existed before Britain joined it,” sniffed 
French President Francois Hollande at a 
May 16 press conference in Paris. In truth, 
Europe would look very different shorn 
of its most outward-facing nation—a use- 
ful counterweight to the impulse to state 
intervention and protectionism that is 
much stronger in other E.U. countries, es- 
pecially Hollande’s. 

Cameron arrived in Washington, the 
first stop of his U.S. tour, to discuss June’s 
G-8 summit, which he is hosting in North- 
ern Ireland. He also pushed for a free-trade 
deal between the U.S. and the E.U. as an 
important plank in building a sustain- 
able global recovery. But a large elephant 
loitered conspicuously in the East Room 
of the White House as Cameron and Presi- 
dent Barack Obama held a joint press con- 
ference on May 13. Ifthe referendum goes 
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would like it to, Britain may not be part of 
that free-trade deal. 

For its part, the U.S. would much pre 
fer that Britain remain in the E.U.: an exit 
would have not only economic repercus 
sions but also diplomatic ones. Britain has 
always facilitated U.S. communications 
with continental Europe, and British lead- 
ers have often taken the U.S. side in inter- 
national debates. With Cameron standing 
next to him at the White House podium, 
Obama explicitly backed his British part- 
ner’s position on Europe. “You probably 
want to see if you can fix what’s broken in 
a very important relationship before you 
break it off,” he said. 

Buoyed by Obama’s endorsement, 
which made headlines back in the U.K., 
the Prime Minister flew on to Boston and 
then New York City. There, speaking with 
a panel of Time Inc. editors, Cameron talk- 
ed about trade, about attempts to find a 
settlement in Syria, about Iran—all issues 
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that reinforce his view of the importance of 
international relationships in a globalized 
world. Most of all, Cameron talked about 
Europe. He is combatting an attitude he de 
scribes as “a sort of ‘Stop the world, I want 
to get off, pull up the drawbridge’ approach 
to life,” he says. “That’s not what made Brit 
ain great, nor will make us great in the fu 
ture.” Cameron’s vision of his island nation 
is not one of splendid isolation. To be great, 
he argues, Britain needs Europe. 


The Continental Divide 
TO UNDERSTAND WHY THAT VIEW MAY 
cost Cameron his leadership—and how 
the internal politics of Britain’s Conser 
vative Party has somehow turned into a 
matter of global importance—you need 
to know a little about the party and its 
tendency to self-destruct over Europe. But 
first you need to know who Cameron is: 
a bred-in-the-bone Conservative who has 
evolved into a political pragmatist. 

Descended from King William IV and 
the grandson of a baronet, David William 
Donald Cameron was born into Britain’s 
ruling classes; studied at Eton College, an 
elite school that has produced 19 British 
Prime Ministers; and took politics, philoso 
phy and economics, the Oxford University 
degree that has graced the résumés of many 
Establishment figures. As preparation for 
a career in politics, these advantages con 
ferred notable disadvantages. Cameron is 
most comfortable in his own gilded circles 
and relies on proxies to connect with the 
masses. This has sometimes had disastrous 
consequences, as when he appointed as his 
press chief Andy Coulson, former editor of 
Rupert Murdoch's tabloid News of the World, 
a decision that embroiled Cameron in the 
hacking scandal. 

But Cameron’s start in life in other re 
spects equipped him admirably to rise. It 
gave him confidence, fluency, a grounding 
in the disciplines and traditions of British 
parliamentary politics and a worldview 
that sits well with some parts of the Con- 
servative Party. Cameronism is Atlanticist, 





friendly to big and small business and free 
trade, fiscally conservative, opposed to Big 
Government, patriotic, traditionalist. That 
worldview, much like the Christian faith 
Cameron once described as “part of who I 
am” while admitting he was not a regular 
churchgoer, is a part of his identity that he 
revisits only occasionally. On a day-to-day, 
policy-by-policy level, he’s prepared to sac 
rifice small principles for what he regards 
as bigger ones. 

Cameron says on Europe he’s “been 
pretty consistent. Hardheaded, practical 
engagement—not [a] starry-eyed dreamer 
about the European Union, but recognizing 
it is in Britain’s interest to get the best out 
of this organization.” Euroskeptic Tories 
have cause to disagree. They remember the 
smooth young orator who gave a bravura 
speech at the party’s 2005 annual conven 
tion. Cameron won the Tory leadership in 
no small part because of his undertaking to 
withdraw the Conservative Party from the 
EPP, the grouping of moderate, center-right 
parties in the European Parliament, the 
E.U’s legislative arm. That decision caused 
him problems later, when he led the Tories 
out of the EPP in 2009, straining relations 
with German Chancellor Angela Merkel 
and other EPP members just when he need 
edaclose working relationship with them. 

Since then, Cameron has given the 
Tory right—Euroskeptics and social 
conservatives—as many reasons to jeer as 
to cheer. He calculated that his party itself 
had to transform to attain power, by reach 
ing beyond its base to the center, but he 
failed to win an outright majority in 2010 
and took the Tories into a shotgun wed 
ding with the ardently Europhile, socially 
progressive Liberal Democrats, just as the 
euro-zone crisis threatened an unprec 
edented centralizing of powers in Brussels. 

The reason Cameron wasn't able to in 
clude his European-referendum promise 
in the coalition government’s latest leg 
islative program, provoking rebellion in 
his ranks, was that the Lib Dems oppose 


sucha vote. Tory backbenchers mutter that 
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Cameron feels more at home with the Lib 
Dems than his own kind. The left, mean- 
while, portrays him as a Conservative ideo- 
logue masquerading as a liberal. Which 
is the real Cameron? The Prime Minister 
grimaces at the question. “If you take both 
these criticisms and work out they can’t 
[both] be right, you end up with a very 
sensible, practical, hardheaded, proud Brit 
who does the best for his country.” 

As a summation of his core beliefs, it’s 
typically vague and doesn’t reassure Euro- 
skeptic voters. UKIP, by contrast, offers 
them lots of red meat, including the prom- 
ise of an immediate in-or-out referendum 
on Europe. Like Cameron, whose pledge is 
intended as the centerpiece of the Conserva- 
tive manifesto for the 2015 general election, 
UKIP would actually have to win to make 
good on its promise. But unlike the Prime 
Minister, UKIP actually wants a referen- 
dum. Cameron until January resolutely re- 
sisted opening the question of Britain’s E.U. 
membership. When he finally agreed to the 
vote, he was gambling that the gesture alone 
would bring his party to heel and cut the 
ground from beneath UKIP. A Survation 
poll published on May 20 shows how badly 
that gamble misfired. UKIP—its mem- 
bers inevitably nicknamed Kippers after 
the smoked fish that in less multicultural 
times regularly graced British breakfast ta- 
bles—now commands the support of 22% 
of voters, putting it just two points behind 
the Tories, The fringe party has yet to win 
a parliamentary seat but appears on course 
to draw enough Tory votes to do so in 2015, 
threatening not just the Conservatives’ ten- 
uous grip on power but their centuries-old 
position as one of three natural parties of 
government. 

The Survation survey and other re- 
cent polls suggest the likeliest outcome 
of this realignment is a triumph for 
Labour. That might mean Britons are de- 
nied a say on E.U. membership—Labour 
is largely pro-Europe, though some 
in the party now argue that they too 
should promise a plebiscite. Cameron 





has uncorked a genie, and nobody knows 
who will end up holding the bottle. 

Even if Cameron promised the referen- 
dum for expediency, no British politician 
can ignore what’s happening across the 
English Channel. As the 17 countries of 
the euro zone work to shore up the fractur- 
ing single currency, increasing the pace 
of European integration to make diverse 
economies behave more like one another, 
the ro E.U. countries including the U.K. 
that retain their own currencies are also 
affected. Proposals to cap bankers’ bo- 
nuses and other measures to regulate fi- 
nancial markets risk damaging London’s 
standing as a global financial center. “We 
have to work out, given [the E.U,] is radi- 
cally changing in front of our eyes, what’s 
right for Britain,” Cameron says. “And in 
my view, what's right for Britain [is] to say, 
Hold on a second. The euro is driving a 
massive process of change. We therefore 
need to reform the European Union [and] 
reform our relationship with it.” 


What He Really Wants 
CAMERON HAS YET TO CLARIFY WHAT RE 
forms he will seek, instead pinning that 
decision on the outcome of a grandly 
titled exercise, the Balance of Compe- 
tences. Launched last July without Lib 
Dem backing, this is officially a Conserva- 
tive Party effort, not a government initia- 
tive, to assess the impact of E.U. laws and 
regulations on the U.K. and other member 
countries. Such an audit is long overdue. 
Though Germany and France, Europe’s 
largest economies, have declined to par 
ticipate because of the audit’s political na- 
ture, the exercise is sure to illuminate dark 
corners and identify areas ripe for reform. 
Membership in the E.U. confers substantial 
advantages: nearly 70 years of peace, for one 
thing; access to the world’s largest single 
market, with a combined GDP of $17.2 tril- 
lion; a seat at Europe's top table. But the or- 
ganization famously lacks accountability; 
its structures are unwieldy, its costs out of 
control and its directives labyrinthine. 





British Euroskeptics claim that the lack 
of a detailed list of demands at the outset 
will allow Cameron to return from E.U. 
headquarters in Brussels ahead of the ref. 
erendum waving minor concessions and 
claiming Britons can now safely vote to 
stay in the union. But the E.U’’s top official, 
European Council president Herman van 
Rompuy, has warned that British demands 
for reform could endanger the union as a 
whole. “If every member state were able to 
cherry-pick those parts of existing policies 
that they most like and opt out of those 
that they least like, the union in general, 
and the single market in particular, would 
soon unravel,” he told the British newspa- 
per the Guardian. 

Such Euro-arrogance does little to en- 
dear the E.U, to ordinary Britons. But much 
British anxiety about the E.U. is also rooted 
in misconception and myth. While Brussels 
does issue the occasionally obtuse diktat, 
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Pushback Protesters 
march against 
Cameron’s austerity 
measures in London 
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E.U. bureaucrats have never banned bent 
bananas or legislated to cover barmaids’ 
cleavages or outlawed the Queen’s favorite 
dog breed, the corgi. Such tall tales play to 
UKIP’s narratives, which are interlaced 
with unease over immigration, a nagging 
sense that British culture and prosperity are 
under external threat and a general disillu- 
sionment with mainstream politics. Turn 
away from Europe, UKIP argues, and Brit- 
ain can go back to being Britain. 

Cameron asserts that he’s delivering 
plenty of other results that should please 
the right and not a few on the left. His gov- 
ernment is recalibrating the core institu- 
tions that have defined postwar Britain: 
the National Health Service, the welfare 
and pension systems, schools—all long- 
standing Tory targets. On the other hand, 
he has championed gay marriage, in the 
teeth of opposition from his party. On 
May 21, a bill legalizing same-sex marriage 





got the assent of the House of Commons— 
but fewer than half of Conservative MPs. 

But it’s Cameron’s Europe policy that 
has done the greatest damage to relations 
with his fellow Conservatives. They never 
forgave John Major, the last Tory Prime 
Minister, for signing up to the 1992 Maas- 
tricht Treaty, which turned the single mar 
ket into the E.U. A revolt among the ranks 
undermined his leadership. That same 
rebellious spirit is now abroad in West 
minster, where there’s talk in the bars and 
tearooms of Cameron's ouster. The surviv 
ing “Big Beasts” of Margaret Thatcher's 
Cabinet are queuing up to offer damaging 
commentaries. “The ratchet-effect of Euro 
skepticism has now gone so far that the 
Conservative leadership is in effect run 
ning scared of its own backbenchers, let 
alone UKIP,” former Chancellor Lord Howe 
wrote in the Observer. 

But even if Cameron were ousted tomor 
row, he has set in motion deep changes that 
won't be easily stopped. His administration 
is among “the most radical governments 
anywhere in the Western world,” he says, 
with evident pride, listing as its achieve 
ments “very big, meaty reforms” of the 
public sector. He acknowledges that he 
didn’t have much choice about imposing 
an economic-austerity program to avoid 
“massive uncertainty in the financial mar 
kets.” But he’s satisfied with the outcome. 
“The central government’s smaller than it’s 
been at any time since the Second World 
War,” he says. 

Another of his decisions could lead to 
the downsizing of the United Kingdom 
itself: a plebiscite next year will allow Scot 
land to choose whether to stay in the U.K. 
In agreeing to that vote, Cameron gambled 
that Scots will see that their interests lie in 
remaining part of a union that provides 
access to a big internal market and more 
heft and profile in international affairs 
than a small country could achieve on 
its own. Now, if only he can persuade his 
countrymen—and more immediately, his 
party—to think that way about Europe. = 
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Miner celebrities Persson, far left, and 
Bergensten, the minds behind Minecraft, 
brandishing the game's pixelated swords 


Photograph by Aorta for TIME 
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SINCE DECEMBER 2011, JACOB GRANBERRY 
and Will Blew have been overseeing a 
land-development effort of truly epic 
proportions. Covering more territory 
than the city of Los Angeles, it’s about 
70% complete and already contains about 
8,000 structures. It’s so sprawling and 
ambitious, though, that nobody knows 
for sure just what’s there. “I haven't seen 
near everything, and I started the damn 
project,” says Granberry. 

Their undertaking happens to be a digi- 
tal re-creation of Westeros, the fabled con- 
tinent from George R.R. Martin’s A Song of 
Ice and Fire books and the HBO series based 
upon them, Game of Thrones. And they hap- 
pen to be creating all those castles, towers, 
farmhouses, shops and ships in Minecraft, 
the online game from a Swedish start-up 
named Mojang that’s inspiring millions of 
people of all ages to go on building sprees. 
This virtual Westeros may be exceptional] 
in scale—more than 500 volunteers have 
participated in its creation so far—but it’s 
also utterly typical of Minecraft. True, if all 
you want froma gameis the ability to wan- 
der around a kingdom slaughtering zom- 
bies with a sword, you can get that from 
Minecraft. Millions do, andthe game might 
have been a hit if that were all it offered. 

But itisn’t destruction that makes Mine- 
craft unique. It’s construction. The game 
is a Disneyland where the attractions are 
built by visitors. (Sometimes literally: play- 
ers have painstakingly re-created the Ana- 
heim, Calif., theme park, complete with 
working rides.) Think of a notable real or 
fictional locale, from Rockefeller Center 
to Hogwarts, and the odds are pretty good 
that there’s a spectacular rendition of it in 
Minecraft. Maybe several. Plenty of players 
use it to imagine worlds that exist nowhere 


else, And everything’s made out of blocks 
measuring one cubic meter apiece. 

Now, insanely addictive video games, 
it’s fair to say, usually don’t have fabulous 
reputations among the unaddicted. At 
best they may be regarded as irritating 
time sinks (Farmville), at worst as poten- 
tial threats to society (any violent game 
allegedly played by someone who turns 
out to be a mass murderer). Minecraft is 
different. The deeper you get into it, the 
more it looks like a form of self-education 
masquerading as entertainment, which is 
why parents tend not to see it as a scourge 
and teachers are bringing it into the class 
room. “It follows rules, just like the real 
world,” says Mark Frauenfelder, the editor 
of Make magazine, the bible of the do-it 
yourself hobbyists of all ages who make 
up the thriving maker movement. “You 
put together materials with varying prop 
erties. You have to be aware of physics. You 
have to understand levers and ramps and 
can even build electric circuits.” 

No less lofty an authority than the 
United Nations sees Minecraft as a tool 
to improve human life. Last September, 
its U.N.-Habitat agency teamed up with 
Mojang to launch a program called Block 
by Block. It will use Minecraft to digitally 
reimagine 300 run-down public spaces in 
the next three years, giving people who 
live near them the chance to chime in 
on how they might be improved. First 
up: a dilapidated park in Nairobi’s busi- 
ness district and parts of its Kibera slum. 
“Someone says, ‘Ah, we'd like to have a 
skateboard ramp,’” says U.N.-Habitat’s 
Thomas Melin. “And click, click, click, 
there’s a skateboard ramp.” 


MOJANG—ITS NAME IS THE SWEDISH WORD 
for gadget—didn’t set out to create a phe- 
nomenon or a big business. But Minecraft 
is both. It is an indie smash in a video- 
gaming era dominated by blockbusters, 
sequels to blockbusters and would-be 
blockbusters bankrolled by giant corpo- 
rations such as Activision Blizzard and 
EA. Mojang grossed almost $240 million 
in 2012, nearly all from sales of Mine- 
craft, whose PC version sells for $26.95. 
Other editions are available for Xbox 360, 
iPhone, iPad and Android. In total, about 
25 million copies have been sold. 

All that’s happened without any fund- 
ing from outside investors or much of a 
marketing plan beyond cultivating a 
community on Twitter, Tumblr, Reddit 
and other online hangouts. Still tiny and 





Square miles of virtual land 
in WesterosCraft—about the 
size of Los Angeles 


900! 


independent, Mojang is headquartered in 
Stockholm’s Sodermalm district, far from 
the industry’s giants, in an area thick 
with trendy restaurants, quaint shops and 
small companies. (The area has gentrified 
considerably since it served as the setting 
for much of Stieg Larsson’s The Girl With 
the Dragon Tattoo and its sequels.) 

Four years ago, Mojang didn’t exist, 
and Minecraft was a personal project by 
game developer Markus Persson, whose 
personal site says, “You can call me 
‘Notch.’” (Most Minecraft fans do, and so 
will I.) Notch, who would become Mo- 
jang’s co-founder, public face and resident 
visionary, created Minecraft for one simple 
reason: he wanted it to exist. “I designed 
the game for myself—that’s an audience I 
know,” he told me recently, when we met 
in an intentionally gauche, James Bond— 
inspired Mojang conference room decked 
out entirely in gold materials. 

Bearded, cherubic and self-effacing, 
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) Minecraft’s Creative Mode lets 
players build whatever they 

like. Everything from buildings 

to forests must be assembled 
from the blocks shown below— 
and the results are often epic 

in scale. The scene at left is 
WesterosCraft, a re-creation of 
the fictional continent from Game 
of Thrones, built by a crew of 500 
volunteers. 
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Structures in WesterosCraft 
(give or take—no one has 
explored it all) 


Blocks’ worth of real 
estate in a 59,000- 
by-22,000-block grid 


1.3 billion 
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Notch looks like a gamer, though not 
necessarily the leader of gamers he has 
become. Like most programmers, he be- 
gan young, writing an adventure game 
for his father’s computer at the age of 8. 
Now 33, Notch cheerfully admits that he 
didn’t summon the concept that became 
Minecraft out of thin air. He says he drew 
crucial inspiration from Dwarf Fortress, 
a famously innovative, idiosyncratic 
and opaque fantasy simulation released 
in 2006. (Tech site Ars Technica called it 
“the most inscrutable video game of all 
time.”) An even more direct ancestor is 
Infiniminer, a 2009 game that was much 
like Minecraft—except for the fact that its 
inventor lost interest in it almost as soon 
as it was finished. Unlike Infiniminer’s cre- 
ator, Notch kept plugging away. At first 
he worked on the game in spare moments 
while continuing in his job at a Stock- 
holm company that made photo-album 
software. But long before the game was 


8,000 


finished, he found that people were will- 
ing to pay for it. “The idea was to be self. 
sustaining,” he says. “I started charging for 
the game a couple of weeks in.” 

A little over a year into the effort, he 
went full time. By early 2011, Minecraft 
the project had turned into Mojang the 
company, complete with a real office and 
actual co-workers. Along the way, Notch 
was quietly courting the growing com- 
munity of Minecraft fanatics. He released 
experimental versions, blogged about his 
game-design decisions as he made them 
and uploaded teaser videos to YouTube. 
He also let players mold the game in ways 
he had never envisioned, using custom- 
ization programs known as mods to add 
everything from volcanoes to zeppelins 
to their Minecraft worlds. 

What those players were so enthusias- 
tic about was a game that was both simple 
and deep. Minecraft, Notch says, “has a lot 
of complexity—but most of that complex- 
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ity is optional.” There are two primary 
ways to play. In Survival Mode, you can’t 
even begin building stuff out of blocks 
made of various materials, from iron to 
sandstone to quartz, until you've fash 
ioned your own tools and mined, found 
or otherwise acquired the blocks. Assum 
ing you're not killed on your first night 
by a horde of monsters. No matter how 
adept you are, building an accurate copy 
of something like the Arc de Triomphe in 
Survival Mode might be impossible. 

That’s why the game also offers Cre- 
ative Mode, which eliminates risks to 
the player’s well-being, adds the ability 
to fly and provides an unlimited supply 
of construction materials. Essentially, it’s 
the world’s greatest box of Lego pieces. For 
the record, Notch says he wasn't thinking 
about the iconic Danish building toy when 
he created Minecraft but concedes that it 
was probably a subconscious influence, 
since he played a lot of Lego as a kid. 
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SURVIVAL OF This is 
THE BLOCKIEST st 


In Minecraft's aptly named Survival 
Mode, players must find shelter, feed 
themselves and fend off monsters. 
But they start by mining blocks, the 
basic building elements that can 

be assembied into tools, weapons, 
structures, crops and even livestock 
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In either mode, the world of Minecraft Jeb share for Minecraft consists in part 


doesn’t look that much like our world. of not obsessing over long-term vision. anit rales) 
sticks 


Everything is rendered in a first-person Mojang releases a few updates with new 
view but with a low-resolution, pixelated features each year; at the time I visited 
effect, a little as ifit were the mostimpres- the company in Stockholm, it had just 
sive new game of 1988. Players are repre- shipped version 1.5. “When it came out, 
sented by a default character nicknamed we were already working on 1.6,” Jeb says. 
Steve—a swarthy blockhead with no “That’s very unusual that we knew what v 
neck, hands or feet. Even the monsters was coming. For 1.7, we have a couple of | With sticks 
are too cute to be monstrous. Minecraft’s options. But what it looks like ina year,I | and the 
graphics are so rudimentary, Notch says, have no idea.” crafting 
because they were the best he could mus- Judging from Minecraft’s history, it’s | table, 

ter when he was getting started. But his _ the game's players, at least as much asits | Steve 

lack of artistic ability turned into one of creators, who will determine its future. | °@ts 2 
the game’s defining traits. “A tree doesn’t They'll continue to design new worlds 








look like a tree, but you know it’s atree. and useful mods, share their work on sea 


It makes it feel more real, because alarger YouTube and generally provide most of 
part of it takes place in yourimagination.” _ the incentive for fellow players to spend 
time with the game. For Mojang, getting 
IN NOVEMBER 2011, NOTCH OFFICIALLY in the way of the players would be more 
completed work on Minecraft 1.0. Then dangerous than making sure they have 
he did something unexpected: he fired _ free rein to build, build, build. 
himself just as his creation was becoming A lot of those builders are kids. Mine- 
a huge success. “I played it fortoo many craft attracts enormous numbers of 
hundreds of hours,” he remembers. “After teens, preteens and nowhere-near-teens; 
acouple of yearsatajob,Igetboredatitand children as young as 3 are entranced by 
want tostart something new. Itstartstoget it. Notch says he didn’t plan it that way 
frustrating after a while even if it’s fun.” and isn’t positive why kids like Minecraft 
Notch began hatching plans foranew so much: “I might be a little childish,” 
game and turned over primary responsi- he muses, “Or maybe children have re- 
bility for the game to his right-hand man, ally good taste in games.” Even if it was 





Jens Bergensten, 34,a ponytailed redhead an accident, Minecraft is a game that both which 
better known in the Minecraft communi- _ kids and their parents can love. While ean be 
ty as Jeb. Conspiracy theorists may have _ there’s combat and conflict, it has noth- used 
trouble accepting the notion that Notch ing resembling the graphic ghoulishness on pigs 


truly handed off Minecraft supremacy to of 2012’s best-selling game, Activision’s — 
Jeb while remaining on the Mojang prem- Call of Duty: Black Ops I, which features 
ises. (Obvious parallel: Pope Benedict XVI __ severed limbs, exploding heads, gushing 
and Pope Francis cohabiting in the Vati- blood and rotting bodies, all rendered in 
can.) But both men insisted tomethatthe as much detail as possible. “I’m grateful 
transfer of power has been real and effec- that Notch said from the beginning that 
tive. “When [Notch] stepped downaslead he didn’t want gore,” says Jeb. “There's vio- 
developer, he stopped playing Minecraft, lence, but it’s cartoonish.” 
more or less,” says Jeb. “He was afraid that Kids become fans for different reasons. 
if he came with suggestions forthe game, “For me, it’s like, you can do anything,” 
he'd be commanding what weshoulddo.” says 12-year-old Noah Sokolsky of Fan- 
The long-term vision that Notch and___ wood, N.]. “There's always a surprise— 
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every block you break, every block you 
build, every step you take. It’s exciting.” 
Among the things Noah has constructed 
in Minecraft: a lighthouse, a waterfall that 
splits in half to reveal a hidden door and 
a machine that spits out cobblestones. 
Noah’s 9-year-old brother Joshua is a fan 
too, but for more primal reasons; “You get 
to have all these weapons and fight mon- 
sters. I rarely build.” Eric, their father, 
has a guardedly positive attitude toward 
the game, though he does worry about its 
tendency to become a 24/7 fixation. (He 
admits to once secretly unplugging the 
household’s Internet router to foil plans 
by Noah and a sleepover buddy to begin 
playing Minecraft at 3 a.m.) 

The luckiest young players get to 
spend time in Minecraft at school as 
well at home. MinecraftEdu, a partner- 
ship of Minecraft enthusiasts in Finland, 
Spain and New York City, helps teachers 
use the game as a virtual classroom for 
everything from geography to math to 
art; the company has sold its education- 
ready version of the game to about 1,200 
schools to date. “We have been looking at 
10% to 20% growth per month in schools 
that are using it,” says co-founder and 
CEO Santeri Koivisto. “We don’t see any 
end to this.” As with other aspects of the 
ever-expanding Minecraft community, 
the game’s creators are supportive of its 
uses in education but happy to let some- 
one else take the lead. 

Mojang’s willingness to hand off over- 
sight for key parts of the Minecraft eco- 
system reflects its desire to stay small, 
quirky and beholden to no one. Co- 
founder Carl Manneh, who serves as CEO, 
says one of his principal responsibilities 
is turning down proposals from would- 
be investors and producers of merchan- 
dise. “In business decisions, it’s easier to 
say yes, but I hear myself saying no all 
the time. With the success of Minecraft, 
all these doors are open to us. You have to 
step back and ask if it’s really right for us, 
and usually it isn’t.” 

The company’s offices show signs of 
only minor splurging, like a wall covered 
with lavish faux-vintage portraits of staff 
members commissioned from a Chinese 
painting mill. The team can still squeeze 
around one unusually lengthy dining- 
room table, but those days can’t last for- 
ever. “We're growing too fast,” laments 
Jeb. “When I started, the plan was to be 
no more than 15 people. Then suddenly, 
no more than 25. Now we're almost 30 and 
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looking to hire more programmers.” (The 
industry’s largest company by revenue, 
Activision Blizzard, has 6,700 employees.) 

Mojang is expanding, cautiously, 
because it’s getting ready to branch 
out beyond the game that put it on the 
map. Minecraft Realms, an upcoming 
subscription service that lets players 
create and explore worlds on servers 
provided by Mojang, will eliminate the 
slightly nerdy task of setting up one’s 
own server—something players must do 
for now if they want to share the worlds 
they've built. The company is also plan- 
ning to release a beta version of Scrolls, 
a long-awaited strategy game with card- 
trading elements reminiscent of Poké- 
mon and Magic: The Gathering. 

No Mojang game will inspire greater 
expectations than oxzo‘, Notch’s current 
project. (He pronounces that “ro to the C” 
but says others are free to call it whatever 
they want.) The space-travel saga is set in 
the year A.D. 281474976712644, and he’s 
already releasing tantalizing videos of 
his work in progress, just as he did when 
Minecraft was new. I wouldn’t expect 
ox1o‘ to show up anytime soon, though: 
he told me that it’s going “very, very slow. 
I feel creatively trapped. I’m stressed out 
from it—it’s hard to tell if the game is go- 
ing to be fun.” 

In fact, Notch sounds nostalgic for 
Minecraft’s earliest days. “It was easier 
when nobody knew who I was,” he says. 
“Now, if I tweet a picture, millions of 
people scrutinize it. I’m still having fun, 
but I feel like I’ve drifted away from pro- 
gramming.” You get the feeling that he'd at 
least be willing to consider exchanging his 
present fame and fortune for the freedom 
of having nothing to lose. Which is good, 
because success in the video-game busi- 
ness is usually temporary. There are no 
guarantees that Minecraft will be a world- 
wide obsession indefinitely or that the 
company’s upcoming games will achieve 
even a fraction of its success. 

For now, Mojang is treating its Mine- 
craft windfall as an insurance policy that 
makes it, at least in the short term, inde- 
structible. “We can pile up money from 
Minecraft and make games,” says Notch, 
sounding upbeat again and perhaps just 
slightly boastful, “and even if they’re not 
successful, we can still make games.” To 
use Minecraft’s language, the company is 
playing in Creative Mode, not Survival 
Mode, and it intends to keep doing so as 
long as it possibly can. a 
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Fifty years ago, with the world in the 
throes of the Cold War, the first United 
World College was established in the UK. 
We're now an international educational 
movement which spans the globe. Today, 
we have 12 schools, each of which brings 
students together to break down the 
borders between nations and cultures. 
UWC schools deliver a challenging and 
transformational educational experience 
to a deliberately-diverse cross section of 
students from 140 countries. 


Therein lies our hope - that knowledge, 
understanding and respect will prevail 
and UWC alumni will make a positive 
difference in the world, peace by peace. 
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Rising tennis star Si 
Stephens is all smiles 





after a training session 
in Los Angeles 
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GOOD WEEK 
BAD WEEK 


Bieber’s monkey 
The capuchin was 
freed from quarantine 
in Germany, where the 
pop star had left him 


Kanye's ride 
The $750,000 matte- 
black Lamborghini 
was dented by 

Kim Kardashian's 
automatic gate 





Eww 
Pizza and 
AMovie 


Ten video-rental 
stores in Brazil are 
covering select 
DVDs, including 
Argo and Skyfalil, 
with thermal ink. 
As the discs spin, 
the ink melts to 
reveal the sight— 
and smell—of a 
Domino's pizza, per 
a marketing partner- 
ship. Your move, 
Pizza Hut. 





ALIGHT TOUCH Kate Moss has been photographed thousands 
of times, but never like this. By using a series of laser lights 
and teaming up with makeup artist Charlotte Tilbury, 

British photographer Chris Levine distilled Moss to “pure 
essence without any suggestion or iconography,” he says of the 
portrait. To see more of his works, visit “Chris Levine: Light 


| 3.142,” which runs through June 15 at the Fine Art Society 





Contemporary in London, or go to lightbox.time.com 





TRENDING 


#downton 
diddy 


Fans raised eyebrows when 
Sean “Diddy” Combs tweeted 
that he'd been cast in the new 

season of Downton Abbey. Turns 
out it was all a promotion fora 

Funny or Die spoof in which he 
was spliced into pivotal scenes. 





ROUNDUP 


Instant Fame to Infamy 


Caleb McGillvary—a.k.a. Kai the Hatchet- 
Wielding Hitchhiker, whose February in- 
terview about intervening in an assault 
was a YouTube hit—was recently arrested 
as a murder suspect. But he's not the first 
viral star to fall. 
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QUICK TALK 
Ed Helms 


It’s a big finale month for 
Helms, who plays Andy 

on The Office (which ended 
May 16) and Stuin The 
Hangover trilogy (whose final 
chapter hit theaters May 23). 
Not that he’s dwelling on the 
past. “There's a tremendous 
amount of excitement,” he 
says. “I've never had this sort 
of flexibility ... pretty much 
my whole adult life.” Here, the 
39-year-old actor talks with 
TIME. —NICK CARBONE 


In The Office finale, a video 
of Andy went viral. If that 
ever happened to you, 
what would you be doing? Jumping the Grand 
Canyon on a unicycle. Have you attempted that 
yet? I’m training right now. Really? No. Really, 
what's a viral video these days? They’re usually 
the accidental ones, Your Hangover character 
seems to have it worse than most too—first 

the face tattoo, then the shotgun wedding to 

a stripper. What gives? It just never ends for 
Stu. Stu’s the punching bag of the Wolfpack. 
He gets verbal abuse and physical abuse of all 
types. Do your real-life parties ever get that 
wild? You know, we're pretty chill. We'll have a 
game night, maybe, at someone’s house. It does 
not get crazy. You sound relieved. I’m only cool 
in the movies. In real life, lam the furthest 
thing. Still, you've gotten to film in major party 
destinations—Vegas, Bangkok, Tijuana. Which 
was the craziest? Vegas. Bangkok, of course, 
has a very festive culture. But ultimately it 
exists because it was a port city that grew into 
a giant financial and shipping hub. Vegas has 
one purpose, and that’s to party. It does that 
one thing really well. And God bless it for it. If 
there were a fourth Hangover, where would it 
take place? Toledo, Ohio. Ever been? I have not. 
But I hear good things. 





JESSICA ROSE 
RISE: In June 2006, when 
she began uploading videos 
as Lonelygirl15, an attractive, 
angsty teen 


FALL: In September 2006, when she 
was exposed as a professional actress 
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Philip Haas’ Four 
Seasons sculptures 
may look alien, 

but they are very 
much of this world. 
The four 15-ft.-tall 
creations—inspired 
by Giuseppe 
Arcimboldo’s Re- 
naissance paintings 
of the same name— 
are covered with 
seasonal fiberglass 
flora meant to evoke 
human flesh, hair 
and features. In 
Winter, for exam 
ple, the skin is rep- 
resented with tree 
bark and the hair 
with gnarled limbs 
and ivy; Spring, at 
left, features a riot 
of flowers in bright 
hues to create a face 
resembling that of a 
jester. All are on dis- 
play through Oct. 27 
at the New York 
Botanical Garden in 
the Bronx. 








GOOD SPIRITS Estimated number of drinks served to 
2,500 guests during the Manhattan 
Cocktail Classic’s annual gala at the 
New York Public Library; the four-hou1 
soirée is one of the world’s largest 
indoor cocktail parties 
‘A INE wry. ASON RUSSE 


RISE: in March 2012, when his Kony 2012 
documentary broke YouTube records 


FALL: In March 2012, when he 
was detained in San Diego for 
being naked and incoherent 
and interfering with traffic 


RISE: In July 2010, when he gave a TV- 
news interview that was Auto- 
Tuned into “Bed Intruder Song” 


FALL: In April 2011, when 
he was arrested for mari- 
juana possession 


RISE: (n January 2011, 
when his “golden voice” — 
as heard in a news clip— 

landed him on Today 


FALL: In January 2011, when police de- 
tained him for arguing with his daughter 
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WTF 


Buzzed 
While You 
Brush 


Who needs moming 
coffee when you 
have ... a caffeinated 
toothbrush? That 
may be what Colgate 
is mulling, according 
to a patent applica- 
tion for a toothbrush 
that releases 
chemicals directly 


| Into the mouth. 


Think caffeine, 
medicine, appetite 
suppressants—or, 
y'know, mouthwash. 
But that’s boring. 


1. The U.S. hogging 
the government- 
scandal spotlight. 
Two media outlets 
say they’ve watched 
a video of Toronto 
Mayor Rob Ford 
smoking crack. 


2. Waning demand 
for The Golden Girls. 

A painting that depicts 
actress Bea Arthur 
nude from the waist 
up sold for $1.9 million 
ata New York City 
auction. 


3. More bad Seth 
MacFarlane jokes. 
The host of the 2013 
Oscars says he will not 
be returning for next 
year’s show. 


Nate Rawlings and Kayla Webley 
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Should the virtual 
worid try to look 
like the real one? 


Fig: 


By Lev Grossman 


IN 1890 AN ARCHAEOLOGIST NAMED HENRY 
Colley March published an article in Transac- 
tions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society titled “The Meaning of Ornament: 

Or Its Archaeology and Its Psychology.” In 
the article, March coined a word, a rather 
obscure and homely one: skeuomorph. He prob- 
ably never anticipated that this word would 
become the focus of an intense 21st century 
debate in the field of digital-interface design, 
a debate being played out on the world’s PCs 
and tablets and phones, right under the noses 
of billions of people who have no idea what a 
skeuomorph even is. 

The term skeuomorph (pronounced skyoo- 
uh-morf) refers to an element in an object’s 
design that’s no longer functionally necessary 
but has been retained anyway for ornamental 
purposes. March uses the example of leather 
thongs. In the ancient world, thongs were used 
to hold together tools like stone axes; they 
were eventually rendered obsolete, but long af- 
ter that you'd still see objects with twisted- 
leather-thong patterns etched into them just 
for show. The thong pattern was a skeuo- 
morph: people expected thongs, so they got 
thongs, or at least thong patterns, even when 
they didn’t really need them anymore. 

We don't see leather thongs that often any- 
more, even in the form of skeuomorphs, but 
skeuomorphism itself is as current as ever, par- 
ticularly in the realm of software design. Digital 
objects aren’t bound by the same constraints as 
real-world objects—that is, broadly speaking, 
the whole point of digital objects—but they’re 
often made to look like real-world objects any- 
way. The trash can in Apple’s OS X doesn’t have 
to look like a real-life trash can—it could look 
like anything at all—but it does, because that 
way we instantly know what it’s for. Likewise, 


there’s no practical reason the books app on an 
iPhone has to look like an actual bookshelf com- 
plete with fake wood grain, but it does, because 
it’s familiar. Once you start looking for skeuo- 
morphs, you find them everywhere, 

But there’s a powerful antiskeuomorphism 
sentiment in the design world. The blogo- 
sphere is rife with screeds against it. The influ- 
ential Apple commentary blog Daring Fireball 
reports that “what’s going on today is more 
than just a rejection of over-the-top skeuomor- 
phic textures; it is instead a very strong push in 


the opposite direction.” Veteran software devel- 


oper James Higgs put it starkly on the Made by 
Many blog: skeuomorphic designs are obsolete 
“because they are lies. They attempt to comfort 
us (to patronize us) by trying to show how they 
relate to physical objects in the real world 
when there is no need.” There’s an entire 
blog—skeu.it—devoted to the “arbitrary and 
gratuitous user interface decisions” produced 
by skeuomorphism. 

There are a few different problems with the 
practice of importing designs from the physical 
world into the digital one. One is that it limits 
what digital objects can do and be and look like. 
Why, after all, should the layout of a calculator 
app have to mimic that of a real-world calcula- 
tor? Why stick with that tiny display and the 
limited number of keys and functions? (For an 
example of a postskeuomorphist calculator app, 
check out Soulver.) Why should a digital calen- 
dar look like a real one, with a rigid layout anda 
fixed number of days per page? Likewise, skeuo- 


morphic designs create false expectations. A dig- 


ital book may look like a book, but you can’t feel 
the pages, or turn two ata time, or fold down the 
corners, or scribble in the margins, 
Skeuomorphs are often at odds with the 
design schemes around them: an address 
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A quiet revolution 
is taking place 
in software: 
designers are 
dispensing with 
objects that take 
their form from 
their real-world 
equivalent 
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book with a fake-leather theme clashes 
with an operating system built out of 
brushed-metal textures. They also tend 
to be busy and detail-heavy; that’s a 
particular problem on mobile phones, 
where displays are small and computing 
resources are limited. In April, Facebook 
subtly altered its iconic F logo, taking out 
the little glossy highlight bar at the bot- 
tom, thus turning it from a fake three- 
dimensional object into an avowedly flat 
two-dimensional object. That was a blow 
against skeuomorphism. 

The revolt will culminate in June at 
Apple’s Worldwide Developers Confer- 
ence, where the company is expected to 
unveil iOS7 and OS X 10.9, redesigned ver- 
sions of its two flagship operating sys- 
tems. Last October, in a corporate 
shake-up, Apple handed control of its 
software design to Jonathan Ive, who had 
long been chief of the company’s hard- 
ware design. Ive is deeply committed toa 
design philosophy of simplicity that 
unites form and function and context. 
Apple is famous for not commenting on 
its works in progress, but if the rumors 
on the many fanatical Apple-watching 
blogs—invariably sourced to anonymous 
insiders—are anywhere near true, Ive is 
ruthlessly purging all remaining skeuo- 
morphic elements from Apple’s operating 
systems, thereby plunging users into a 
brave and very flat new world. 


WHICH IS IRONIC, BECAUSE APPLE IS A 
house built on skeuomorphism. When 
Steve Jobs shepherded the original 
Macintosh to market in 1984, he was the 
first to successfully introduce consumers 
to the idea of a graphical user interface, 
or GUI (you say it gooey). Before that, 
most computers confronted users with 
anaked command line where they were 
expected to type out their instructions as 
raw text. The Macintosh offered a user- 
friendly alternative: a crude digital ren- 
dering of a desktop, with windows and 
documents and folders and a trash can, 
all aimed at skeuomorphically mimick- 
ing the real physical work environment 
we're used to. It was a revolution. The 
Macintosh GUI did what skeuomorphs 
do so well: it made an unfamiliar envi- 
ronment feel safe and easy. 

Ever since, Apple’s software has been 
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skeuomorphic software 





THE MACINTOSH OPERATING SYSTEM 
Its interface, based on a real-world 
desktop, made computers fee! familiar 





ICAL 
OS X's calendar app is characterized by 
real-world details like stitched leather 





CALCULATOR 


Could apps like this one do more if they 
weren't laid out like real calculators? 


(BOOKS LIBRARY 
This iPhone app mimics a real 
bookshelf, right down to the wood grain 





AN IBOOK PAGE 
Animations like this turning page are 
soothing, but do we still need them? 


y 


POLAROID FILTER 
Digital pictures don't get developed. But 
it's nice to make them look like they do 
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littered with skeuomorphs and other 
details derived from the real world: 
brushed-steel textures, glossy high- 
lights, candy-colored buttons, three- 
dimensional shadows and reflections. 
Legend has it that the skeuomorphic 
leather-stitching pattern in iCal, the 
calendar application that comes with 
OS X, is based on the upholstery in Jobs’ 
Gulfstream jet. 

It’s Microsoft, which has histori- 
cally played catch-up to Apple in design, 
that has led the charge into the post- 
skeuomorphic future. Last October, 
Windows 8 launched with a striking and 
decisively unskeuomorphic look. Based 
on brightly colored tiles rather than a 
traditional desktop, it’s highly animated 
and almost entirely abstract—it’s as if 
Mondrian designed an operating system. 
Windows 8 has a compelling integrity: it 
makes a clean break with reality. 

Windows 8 has caught a lot of flak 
from critics who say it lacks the user- 
friendliness of the traditional skeuomor- 
phic desktop. And that’s true: its 
cleanness and crispness come at the ex- 
pense of familiar signposts and little vi- 
sual cues, like shadows and highlights, 
that tell users in subtle ways where 
they’re supposed to look and what 
they're supposed to do. It’s possible for 
software to be too flat. Skeuomorphism 
isn’t inherently bad when used 
responsibly. There’s nothing wrong with 
being user-friendly. 

But now Apple, for a wonder, is chasing 
Microsoft. It remains to be seen how far 
iOS7 and OS X 10.9 will go in dispensing 
with skeuomorphism, but it’s clearly time 
for a change. Over the past decade Apple’s 
hardware under Ive and its software 
have diverged, the hardware becoming 
sleeker and simpler and more abstract, the 
software still clinging to realistic forms 
and details. With Ive running the whole 
show, hardware and software are likely to 
converge again—the software will stop 
mirroring reality and start simply being 
itself. In the past Ive has said of his ap- 
proach to design, “You cannot disconnect 
the form from the material—the material 
informs the form.” The material of soft- 
ware is, ultimately, pixels and electrons. 
Going forward, we can expect its form to 
reflect that. it 
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Game Change. Why TV’s best show 
about politics is the one with dragons 


By James Poniewozik 


IN TV AS IN LIFE, FANTASY AND POLITICS ARE 
natural companions. The West Wing imagined a 
never-never land of committed, effective public 
servants. A slew of new shows have imagined 
politics as a tabloid opera (Scandal), a Shake- 
spearean intrigue (House of Cards), a wacky fam- 
ily comedy (1600 Penn). 

Yet TV’s most sophisticated show about poli- 
tics features neither donkeys nor elephants but 
lions, dire wolves and dragons: the sigils of the 
royal houses in HBO’s Game of Thrones. This epic 
is about—for starters—a multisided war for the 
Iron Throne, an exiled princess’s quest for re- 
venge, and a possible undead invasion, But may- 
be in part because George R.R. Martin (who 
wrote the novels the series is based on) is a histo- 
ry and politics buff, the story is also about power 
jockeying, governance, self-interest and the im- 
portance of a good spy network. (Hint: it helps to 
be in the whorehouse business.) Washington 
pros may enjoy the cynicism of Veep, but if they 
want to learn something about their business, 
they should turn on HBO an hour earlier and do 
some fact-finding in Westeros. To wit: 

Hope Isn't Enough. In Season 1, we met Ned 
Stark (Sean Bean), a lord of great integrity enlist- 
ed to help war buddy Robert Baratheon (Mark 
Addy) run his kingdom. The capital, King’s 
Landing, is a den of liars, the worst of all Robert's 
rich in-laws, the Lannisters. Ned’s naive honesty 
makes him easy pickings: when Robert dies, 
Ned has his head lopped off for “treason” by Rob- 
ert’s sadistic heir, King Joffrey (Jack Gleeson). 

Alliances Are Tricky. Westeros is actually 
seven kingdoms, united centuries ago by the 
Targaryen dynasty using dragons, the WMDs of 
Westeros. So it’s run by confederations whose 
members—much like creationists and CEOs— 
have only loosely common interests. The Lan- 
nisters are trying to consolidate power at the 
altar as realpolitiking patriarch Tywin (Charles 
Dance) betroths Joffrey to the daughter of the 
wealthy, ambitious Tyrells. Meanwhile, Robb 
Stark (Richard Madden), leading a rebellion in 
the north, has won every battle but risked the 
war by blowing off his promised marriage to 
the daughter of a needed ally. 

Loyalty Beats Fear. Across an ocean, exiled 
Daenerys Targaryen (Emilia Clarke) has come 
into possession of three young dragons. She 
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arranges to trade one of her “children” toa 
slaver for an army, but as she takes delivery, 
her dragon toasts the slaveholder like a marsh- 
mallow and Daenerys emancipates the soldiers, 
who follow their liberator freely and fanatically. 
They leave the flaming city with two lessons: 

“A dragon is not a slave” and love is more com- 
pelling than a whip. 

Don’t Skimp on Infrastructure. Beyond all 
these machinations, the existence of Westeros is 
threatened by the White Walkers, ancient ice 
creatures who lead a zombie army in the distant 
north. For centuries they’ve been kept out by 
the Wall, a 700-foot ice structure manned by the 
Night’s Watch, sort of the U.N. peacekeepers of 
Westeros. But like many a big-picture threat— 
climate change, entitlement crises—the Walk- 
ers have been forgotten amid partisan warfare. 
Now the underfunded Night’s Watch has 
dwindled... and the dead are walking again. 

Religion Is a Tinderbox. Westeros practices 
the Faith of the Seven, a polytheistic religion 
rich in pageantry and tradition. But it’s being 
threatened by the fervent followers of fire-loving 
god the Lord of Light, among them Robert’s 
brother Stannis (Stephen Dillane). If anything 
can make a civil war bloodier, it’s holy war. 

Debt Is a Killer. For all that, the 
Lannisters’ hold on power seems secure—or is 
it? Joffrey’s uncle Tyrion (Peter Dinklage), a 
dwarf who makes up for his stature with cun- 
ning, is put in charge of the royal accounting 









TYRION 
Ne 
Master of Coin 
After he saved 
King's Landing 
from @ Siege, 
his ungrateful 
family made 
him a glorified 
bookkeeper 










CERSEI 
LANNISTER 
Queen Regent 

Her ambitions 
frustrated by 

her father, 
she wars with 
Tyrion and 


and learns that the Iron Throne’s lavish spend- gue ti 
ing and wars have put it deep in hock to foreign son Joffrey’s 
creditors, who may start funding its rivals if it throne 
turns deadbeat. China, it turns out, has nothing 

on the Iron Bank of Braavos. 

Watch Out for the 99%! The Braavosi are not ROBB STARK 
the only ones unamused by Westeros’ high-living King in the North 
royals. King’s Landing’s starving masses nearly Since his 
string up Joffrey while he’s on a carriage ride. gy Peden 
(But they love his populist bride-to-be, which the Lannisters’ 
makes his mother, Lena Headey’s Queen Cersei, troops ina 
all the more suspicious of her.) And up north, syeatigin Ppa 
there’s an invasion afoot from the Wildlings, at handling his 


own allies 


egalitarian, antimonarchist have-nots trapped on 
the wrong side of the Wall for years. (Draw your 
own immigration-politics analogies.) The most 
dangerous force in this game of thrones, as in our 
own, may be the angry pawns. a 
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Serena’s Heir. Sloane Stephens might 
be America’s next great tennis star 


By Sean Gregory/Carson 


THE MIND OF SLOANE STEPHENS PINBALLS. 
Its attentions can ricochet from an e-mail 
toa Gchat toarandom news story in the 
space of amoment—as fast as she runs 
down shots on the court. America’s next 
great tennis hope—ranked 17th in the 
world—calls her bejeweled smartphone 
her “lifeline,” “friend” and “boyfriend, if 
Ineed it to be.” Before a sushi lunchina 
Carson, Calif., strip mall, she makes a call, 
orders, then heads back outside to make 
another call. She has yet to return serve on 
253 unread text messages. Stephens, who 
turned 20 in March, could be a poster child 
for millennial scatterbrain. 

Once she locks in, watch out. She fo- 
cused enough to shock Serena Williams 
in the quarterfinals of this year’s Austra- 
lian Open, giving notice of her potential. 
“When it comes to the next generation of 
American players,” says tennis legend 
Chris Evert, “Sloane is ahead of every- 
body.” Stephens has the whole package. 
She’s capable of hitting rockets from any 
angle, anywhere on the court. “Her court 
coverage is exceptional; she’s a great ball 
striker,” says Evert. Also, she’s got good 
looks, charisma and a charming lack of 
pretense. Dirk Nowitzki, John Legend 
and Shaq gave her Twitter shout-outs af- 
ter the Serena win. She danced on Ellen. 

If only she could concentrate—as she 
did against Serena—more consistently. 
While smacking back serves at practice, 
Stephens talks about her love for Blake 
Griffin, All-Star forward for the Los Ange- 
les Clippers. “Noted,” says one of her 
coaches, Troy Hahn. She mentions that an 
offensive lineman from Arkansas—Pine 
Bluff ran a fast time at the NFL scouting 
combine. She accidentally tramples a bee 
and keeps glaring at the carcass between 
shots. “Do you want to have a burial?” 
says Hahn, trying to recapture her atten- 
tion. “A moment of silence?” Stephens 
smiles. “Always staying focused is some- 
thing that’s been very tough for me,” she 
says later. “I’m still working on it.” 

Forgive tennis fans for begging her to 
hurry. For Americans, Stephens can help 
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fill a post-Williams vacuum. Since 2003, 
no American not named Serena or Venus 
has wona singles Grand Slam on either 
the women’s or the men’s side. So going 
into this year’s French Open, which starts 
on May 26, the most captivating question 
is clear: What will Sloane Stephens do? 
Judging by her recent play, she won't 
necessarily win. Stephens is 5-8 since Aus- 
tralia, and one of those wins came courtesy 
of a Venus Williams withdrawal, because 
of a back injury, from a tournament in Mi- 
ami. Stephens is still learning how to han- 
dle victory; the whirlwind that followed 
her upset of Serena left her exhausted, both 
physically and mentally. Slogging through 
a February training session, she looked as 
if she'd rather be in hell. “I’ve had a rough 
patch,” Stephens says. “But I’m over it. I 
think once I start to have a little more fun, 
things will come a lot easier. I'm excited to 
take the next step and do my thing. Again.” 


STEPHENS HAS CONQUERED TOUGHER 
challenges. She was close to her stepdad 
Sheldon Farrell, a business consultant 
who died of cancer in 2007. She took to 
the sport after watching him play recre- 
ational tennis near the family’s Fresno, 
Calif., home. During Farrell's final days, 
Stephens’ biological father, former NFL 
running back John Stephens, came back 
into Sloane’s life. Sloane’s mother Sybil 
Smith split with Stephens when their 
daughter was 18 months old, and Sloane 
hadn’t spoken to him since. He was suf- 
fering from a degenerative bone disease; 
they bonded, but two years later, he was 
killed in an auto accident. “It was awful,” 
says Smith, who has a master’s degree 


from Harvard in counseling and consult- 
ing psychology. “I thought it would 
destroy her. I really did. She kept losing 
the things she loved.” 

But Stephens fought through her grief. 
“I feel like I'm already 55 and liveda 
whole life because I had been through all 
those things,” she says. “I've definitely 
learned to handle myself better.” 

She showed her composure against Wil- 
liams, who merely won Wimbledon, 
Olympic gold and the U.S. Open in 2012. Be- 
fore their Australian Open match, media 
reports harped on Serena’s supposed men- 
toring relationship with Stephens. The 
subtext: Since they’re both black, they 
must be tight, right? “We're not besties,” 
Stephens says with a laugh. “I would never 
message her, ‘Oh, let’s go to dinner, any- 
thing like that.” A few weeks before the 
Australian, Williams and Stephens played 
amatch in Brisbane, which Williams won 
in straight sets, Williams’ grunting and 
fist-pumping bothered Stephens. “That's 
insane,” Stephens says. “Just intimidation. 
That’s just what happened. That’s what she 
does. She scares people.” At the press con- 
ference after Stephens dumped Williams 
out of the Oz, Williams referred to Ste- 
phens as “my opponent” and called hera 
“good player” but took no pains to praise 
her. Stephens calls such tactics mind 
games. “I would never do that to anyone,” 
she says. “So I don’t understand how some 
people do the things they do. That's life. 
What can you do? You can’t change that. 
She is who she is, so you just move on.” 

A Williams-Stephens rivalry could be 
captivating—a matchup of candid, power- 
ful players. The “mind games” just add to 
the tension. Williams, 31 and the world 
No. 1, is doing her part. Stephens has a lot 
to prove, and even if she sharpens her fo- 
cus, she is preaching patience. “When it’s 
supposed to happen, it will,” Stephens says 
while finishing her sushi. “You can’t rush 
it. You can’t rush Serena out.” She has one 
eye on her phone as she’s talking, itching to 
get out of there. An afternoon of training— 
and texting—beckons. “Just wait for it.” = 


Photograph by Finlay MacKay for TIME 
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Money 


The Cost of 
Convenience 
Why you keep 
lending money to 
Starbucks 

By Bill Saporito 


GENEROUS AS I AM, I HADN’T COUNTED 
on becoming a lender to government 
agencies and ForTuNE 500 corporations. 
You probably didn’t either, but let me 
explain why you are. Ona typical day, 

I get to work by way of New York City’s 
magical subway system, paying my fare 
with a MetroCard, which is the only way 
you can get on the train. After leaving 
the Rockefeller Center station, I buy a 
coffee with a Starbucks app on my mobile 
phone. In Time’s cafeteria, my cash is no 
good—I have to pay for lunch by swiping 
my corporate ID card. If I have to leave 
and return to the island of Manhattan 

by car, it usually requires paying a toll, 
which I do with an E-ZPass tag. 

What these transactions have in 
common is that they are executed with 
stored-value cards. Whether it’s the 
magstripe plastic card from New York’s 
Metropolitan Transit Authority (MTA), 
the bar code from my iPhone or the 
transponder from my E-ZPass, I am re- 
quired to regularly load each device 
with money from a credit card or bank 
account. At any given time, I probably 
have about $250 floating around on vari- 
ous stored-value cards. And I’m far from 
alone. These cards have been around for 
about a decade, but their popularity is 
soaring thanks to a combination of con- 
venience, brand loyalty and a lack of 
other options. Last year, Americans 
spent $483 billion using stored-value 
cards, according to Mercator Advisory 
Group. That includes $184 billion on 
open-loop cards distributed by the likes 
of Visa and American Express and 
$299 billion in closed-loop cards like 
New York's MetroCard. 

This trend is a boon for the entities 
selling transit passes and coffee cards. 
The MTA had a float of $231 million as of 








last December off of MetroCards, money 


the cash-strapped agency can use as oper- 


ating capital. And it gets to keep the left- 
overs. This year it projects that it will net 
$52.2 million from expired, lost or un- 
used cards—the electronic equivalent of 
coins in the sofa. Across the country, 
there has been so much money sloshing 
on stored-value cards that a legal fight 
keeps bubbling up in various states 
about expiration dates, fees and the 
states’ right to abandoned property, 
known as escheat. 

The cards are changing our economic 
behavior so much that the Federal Reserve 


The card economy 
Last year $483 billion 
on stored-vaiue 
cards was spent on 
everything from bus 
fare to burritos 


has launched a study this year to analyze 
where the market is going. 

The Fed might ask Starbucks. Last 
year, Starbucks’ U.S. customers down- 
loaded $3 billion onto the company’s 
cards and apps. In its latest quarter, 
new-card activations and reloads in- 
creased 32% over the previous year as 
customers continued to switch to mo- 
bile payments. Consider that Starbucks’ 
inventory totaled $1 billion in the same 
quarter. I could argue that I’m financing 
the Caffé Verona before I buy it, al- 
though Adam Brotman, Starbucks’ 
chief digital officer, sees it differently. 
“The stored-value card really blossomed 
when we turned it into the epicenter of 
the customer relationship,” he says. “We 
want to make sure we are being relevant 
and maximize the experience.” That is, 
giving you offers and information 
tailored to your preferences. 

Certainly, I get something out of it—a 
faster transaction (if the scanner is work- 
ing correctly) and a free cup of coffee af- 
ter I buy 12. The math says I’m getting a 
7.7% discount for advancing the funds 
and surrendering information about my 
buying habits. But Starbucks is getting 
the better deal. “Your physical presence 
and your transactional behavior is worth 
the cost of the 13th coffee to them,” says 
Nick Holland, senior industry analyst for 
Javelin Strategy & Research, who follows 
payment systems. 

Consumer information is a currency 
in its own right, says Holland, even 
though we're not the ones who get to 
spend it. A stored-value card allows com- 
panies to establish an alternative bank- 
ing network and mine its information. In 
fact, expect to see merchants collaborat- 
ing to form their own nonbank networks 
around stored-value cards, the better to 
capture your disposable income. And 
apps like Lemon are evolving to allow 
people to aggregate credit, debit, loyalty 
and stored-value accounts in one elec- 
tronic wallet. 

That still doesn’t remove the issue of 
having to advance money to big compa- 
nies to get the best service. I’m certainly 
not going to be earning much interest 
on that $250 floating around out there if 
I put it in a savings account. But at least 
it’s still my money. At least it was. 2 
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Member 


THINK OF THE 
PLACES THAT 
GIVE YOU GREAT 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE. 





Is your bank one of them? 


At Ally, we've been recognized with awards for posting call wait times on our website and 
our helpful online chat feature. They represent a deeper commitment to serving you better 
that also includes people who help you do what you need, simply and quickly. People 
available at the press of a button, not multiple prompts. Your money really matters, and so 
does the customer service you get for it. 


Ally Bank is a two-time 2013 Stevie” Award winner for Customer Service. 


ally BANK. 


Your money needs an Ally. 
allybank.com | 1-877-247-ALLY 


©2009-2013 Ally Financial Inc 
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The Best Defense 
What Donald Rumsfeld doesn’t know about 
living isn’t worth knowing. Or unknowing 


I DON’T LIVE BY 
any rules: no 
religion, no phi- 
losophy, no stop- 
ping at signs in 
parking lots, where I’m pretty 
sure they are not enforceable. 
But I’ve had a lot less impact 
than Donald Rumsfeld. So! 
decided to live for three days 
by the advice in his new book, 
Rumsfeld’s Rules: Leadership 
Lessons in Business, Politics, War, 
and Life—a collection of quotes 
and wisdom the two-time 
Secretary of Defense wrote on 
index cards, stuffed into shoe 
boxes and distributed to the 
Ford Administration. 

One thing Rumsfeld’s 
Rules didn’t do was make the 
first two paragraphs of this 
column better, since one of 
the rules is “If in writing it 
takes over 30 minutes to write 
the first two paragraphs, 
select another subject.” And 
there was no way I was going 
to select another subject. 





I started by asking my boss 
to give me an evaluation. I cut 
and pasted the questions Rum- 
my suggests in his book and 
e-mailed them to my editor. 
This is an editor who knew I 
was living by Rumsfeld's Rules. 
And who knows I never use the 
phrase things I am not hearing 
that I ought to be hearing. Yet she 
wrote me right back, with total 
sincerity and exclamation 
points, excited to go over my 
past columns and “figure out 
what you want to do this year.” 
If it weren't for the fact that she 
is now reading this, I’m pretty 
sure I was going to get a raise. 
Surprised at how well this 
was working, I immediately 


applied this rule: “If you are 
working from your inbox, you 
are working on other people's 
priorities.” To get people work- 
ing from his inbox, Rummy 
sent more than 20,000 memos 
when he was at the Pentagon, 
which rained down so often 
they were called Rumsfeld’s 
“snowflakes.” The trick toa 
good memo, he writes, is to 
use the Socratic method to 
engage people to work on your 
problem. So on Saturday, I 
sent my lovely wife Cassandra 
six e-mails. Subject: Dinners. 
What do you think we should 
do for dinners this week? Sub- 
ject: Milk. What's the best way 
for us to get milk, vegetables 
and some other food we need 
into the house? Subject: Our 
relationship. How can I make 
our sex life better so you get to 
have sex more? 


Again, Rummy wasright. £ 


Cassandra read them at 
dinner and said the sex 
one was “sweet” and then, 
after figuring out where / 
I got these ideas, said, “I 
have to write a thank- 
you note to Donald 
Rumsfeld.” It wasn’t 
until the poorly written 
milk one that she made me 
explain the outbox idea and 
then said, “Hey, it’s a trick.” 
For the paperback, I think 
Rumsfeld should add, “Do not 
let your spouse know you are 
reading Rumsfeld’s Rules.” 
Rummy’s Rules also de- 
manded that! list three priori- 
ties, because “if you don’t know 
what your top three priorities 
are, you don’t have priorities.” 
One of mine is to write a rule 
that other people quote, since 
my co-worker Richard Corliss 


Joel Stein 


has arule in the book, which 
lam very, very jealous of. Cor- 
liss’s quote, “Nothing ages so 
quickly as yesterday’s vision 
of the future,” happens to be 
on the page about security 
briefings on the existence of 
Saddam Hussein’s weapons of 
mass destruction. Am I saying 
Corliss caused the Iraq war? 
As Rumsfeld says, “Learn to 
say ‘I don’t know.’” 

If wanted to get a quote in 
the next edition, I'd need some 
kind of vague, declarative 
tautology. Rumsfeld suggests 
that people “test ideas in the 
marketplace,” so I wrote six 
aphorisms and asked people to 
vote for the best one on Face- 
book. Not only did they select 
“Other people’s quotes are 




















like reheated pizza: if you're 
hungry, it’s good enough,” but 


they also made other great sug- | 


gestions such as “Take it to the 
apex, skipperoo,” and “Money 
is like sex that lasts.” 1 know 
Rumsfeld will read these sug- 
gestions since one of his rules 
is “Keep your sense of humor” 
and he festooned his Pentagon 
office wall with cartoons mak- 
ing fun of him. I’m sure those 
cartoonists are locked up in 
Gitmo, but still, he did havea 
good laugh at himself first. 


The rest of the rules were 
equally good. I suggested that 
we reduce layers of manage- 
ment by having only one 
editor instead of four read 
this, and I tried to avoid 
having a lawyer read it so 
she wouldn't be a “beaver” 
and “dam it up.” I “pruned” 
activities and people from 
my life by ending my 
friendship with the law- 
yer with that beaver com- 
ment. I tolda friend that I 
didn’t want to scout gay 
bars with him for an 
HBO show since going 
to gay bars is only my 
fourth priority. 

In my three days, I 
finished three articles, 
impressed my boss with 
my self-improvement e-mail 
and read a whole book. Most 
important, I learned not to 
“let the urgent crowd out the 
important.” It may be that 
living by a set of rules is more 
effective than doing what feels 
right at the moment. AndasI 
learned from the most impor- 
tant rule Rumsfeld imparts, 
it sells a lot more books than 


whateverI've beendoing. # | 
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Bits, « Read 


We found a three-bedroom apartment we loved in a great neighborhood with good schools and a beautiful 
park. But the landlord told us to live someplace else that would be better for our family. We filed a complaint 
with HUD, and now we have a wonderful place to live. 


Here are some telltale signs of housing discrimination against families with children: 


® Allowing only one child per bedroom 

© Charging a higher security deposit for families with kids 

© Limiting families with children to the first floor or certain buildings 
© Refusing to rent to families with children 


Fair Housing Is Your Right. Use It. 


Visit www.hud.gov/fairhousing or call the HUD Hotline 
1-800-669-9777 (Enalish/Espafiol) 1-800-927-9275 (iy) 


National Fair Housing Alliance @ 








10 Questions 


Basketball coach 


on love 


Kobe Bryant, his fantasy team and why 


he won’t return to the sidelines 


You say in Eleven Rings that 
you never felt comfortable 
during victory celebrations, 
which is weird because you've 
had so many. Why was that? 
The joy and relief after a ball 
game was fine. It’s that parade 
two days later, when you're on 
a bus, you're on a truck witha 
platform on it, waving to fans, 
holding up the trophy. Let’s 
not get too overboard here. 


What do you mean when you 
write that the critical ingredi- 
ent for a championship is love? 
I know teams that get along 
well, they party together, but 
they’re not about the sharing 
and the deep care that you 
have to have as a team. You 
have to protect each other. 
You have to cover the other’s 
butt when he’s getting beat 
offensively. You have to know 
how to deliver the ball so peo- 
ple can get a good shot. You 
have to move outside yourself 
and think about others. 


Your coaching techniques 
arise from your belief system: 
a combination of Christian 
mysticism, Zen Buddhism and 
Native American beliefs. So do 
you believe there’s a God? 
Well, yes. I’m not so sure we 
use that word in the right con- 
text. I like all those other 
terms—Yahweh or prime 
mover or presence that there 
is or whatever. It’s about fol- 
lowing the moment, being in 
harmony with the moment. I 
think we have lost some of 
our idea of what is religion 
and what is spirituality. 


If you were starting a 
fantasy team from 
scratch, who would 
be your first pick? 
Bill Russell. He won 
11 championships 
as a player. 


What would it 
take for you to 
coach again? 

I was kind of 
offered that by 
the Lakers this 
year, but it didn’t work 
out, and that’s fine. That was 
the only situation in which 
I could ever think of 
coaching again. 


Is that because you're 
engaged to the Lakers’ 
owner’s daughter and it 
might be awkward to go 
anywhere else? 

There’s some of that. 
It’s also the lifestyle. It’s 
arduous. 


Why do high school and col- 
lege coaches shout and throw 
balls at players? 

It’s about getting players 
jacked up. They’re trying to 
bring them to another level. It 
used to be a type of coaching 
style that was prevalent in 
this country after the war, 
when we were a more milita 
ristic country—although 
we're still pretty militaristic, 


In the book, you say you treat- 
ed Kobe Bryant differently af- 
ter the 2003 sexual-assault 
allegation against him, which 
was later dropped. Why? 
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[think it was a replacement for 
my anger at [something that] 
happened to my daughter four 
years earlier, when she 
was at college. There 
are also some things 
in the book about 
my own culpabil- 
ity. I was in Vail 
the same night 
Kobe was there 
and did not con 
tact him. I had 
an opportunity 
to spend some 
time with him 
when he 
probably 
needed some 
companionship 
he'd just had an opera- 
tion ona knee. | happened 
to be there, tooling 
through on my motorbike. 


Which era had better 
basketball—when you 
coached the Bulls, when 
you coached the Lakers 
or today? 

[With] the salary cap, it’s 

fortunate if a team can 

have three really good 
players. The ‘99-2000 Lak 

ers team had not gotten to 
that cap level and was prob 
ably the most talented team 
that I was able to coach. 
They'd never won a champi- 
onship. Getting them over 
the top was a lot of fun. 


You once said that there was 
no inclusivity in the NBA. 
Were you surprised when 
Jason Collins came out? 

No, I just said I had no knowl 

edge of a gay basketball player 

in my 40 years. Now I do. 
BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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THE ALL-NEW ACCORD HAS EARNED 
A LOT OF RECOGNITION. 
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Car and Driver’ KBB.com 2013 10 Best “The Accord is the most-durable, 
2013 |0Best Family Cars* longest-lasting car in its class:’ — Polk’ 
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A 2013 Edmunds.com Top NHTSA 5-Star 
Recommended™ sedan under $25,000? Overall Rating® 2013 IIHS TOP SAFETY PICK+ 
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The All-New Honda Accord 
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